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General Ewell’s Report of the Pennsylvania Campaign. 


HEADQUARTERS SEconD Army Corps, 1863. 


Major :—The Second Corps at the time of leaving Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing, June 4th, 1863, was organized as follows: 

Early's Division—Major-General Jubal A. Early. Hays’s Louisiana 
Brigade, Brigadier-General H. T. Hays; Gordon’s Georgia Brigade, 
Brigadier-General John B. Gordon; Smith’s Virginia Brigade, Brig- 
adier-General William Smith; Hoke’s North Carolina Brigade, Colonel 
Avery, Sixth North Carolina Regiment, commanding (General Hoke 
absent, wounded). 

Rodes's Division—Major-General R. E. Rodes. Daniel’s North Caro- 
lina Brigade, Brigadier-General Junius Daniel; Doles’s Georgia Brigade, 
Brigadier-General George Doles; Iverson’s North Carolina Brigade, 
Brigadier-General A. Iverson; Ramseur’s North Carolina Brigade, 
Brigadier-General S. D. Ramseur; Rodes’s (old) Alabama Brigade, Col- 
onel E. A. O'Neil, commanding. 

Johnson's Division—Major-General Ed. Johnson. Steuart’s Virginia 
and North Carolina Brigade, Brigadier-General Geo. H. Steuart; 
“Stonewall” Virginia Brigade, Brigadier-General Jas. A. Walker; 
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John M. Jones’s Virginia Brigade, Brigadier-General John M. Jones; 
Nicholls’s Louisiana Brigade, Colonel J. M. Williams, commanding 
General Nicholls absent, wounded). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hilary P. Jones's battalion of artillery was at- 
tached to General Early’s division. Lieutenant-Colonel Thos. H. Car- 
ter’s battalion of artillery was attached to General Rodes’s division. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Snowden Andrews’s batallion of artillery was 
attached to General Johnson’s division. Lieutenant-Colonel Nelson's 
battalion of artillery and four batteries of the First Virginia artillery, 
all under Colonel Thompson Brown, formed the artillery reserve of the 
corps. 

TO CULPEPER AND WINCHESTER. 


Marching via Verdiersville and Somerville Ford, the corps reached 
Culpeper on the 7th. 

On the 9th, the enemy being reported to have crossed the Rappa- 
hannock in force, I moved my corps, by direction of the General com- 
manding, to General Stuart’s support, but on reaching Brandy Station 
with General Rodes’s division, found the enemy already retiring. 

Resuming the march on the 10th, we passed by Gaines’s Cross Roads, 
Flint Hill and Front Royal, arriving at Cedarville on the 12th. At 
that point I detached General Rodes’s division, together with General 
Jenkins’s cavalry brigade, which had reported to me, to capture if pos- 
sible a force of eighteen hundred men under Colonel McReynolds 
reported at Berryville, and thence to press on to Martinsburg. With 
the remaining two divisions and the 16th Virginia cavalry battalion, 
Major Newman, of Jenkins’s brigade, I proceeded to attack Winchester. 

From all the information I could gather, the fortifications of Win- 
chester were only assailable on the west and north-west, from a range 
of hills which commanded the ridge occupied by their main fortifica- 
tion.. The force there was represented at from 6,000 to 8,000 under 
General Milroy. On the 13th I sent Early’s division and Colonel 
Brown's artillery battalion (under Captain Dance) to Newtown on the 


Valley pike, where they were joined by the Maryland battalion of in- . 


fantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert, and the Baltimore Light Artillery, 
Captain Griffin. General Early was directed to advance towards the 
town by the Valley pike. The same day Johnson’s division, preceded 
by Newman's cavalry, drove in the enemy’s pickets on the Front Royal 
and Winchester road, and formed line of battle two miles from town 
preparatory to an attack. After some skirmishing, the enemy opened 
from a battery near the Milwood road, and Carpenter's battery (Lieu- 
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tenant Lamber commanding) was placed by Lieutenant-Colonel An- 
drews to the left of the Front Royal road and opened vigorously, soon 
driving off the opposing battery and blowing up a caisson. This drew 
upon our battery a heavy fire from twelve to fifteen pieces in and near 
the town, but beyond the range of our guns. 

About 5 P. M. General Early had a pretty sharp skirmish with the 
enemy’s infantry and artillery near Kearnstown—Gordon’s brigade, 
supported by Hays, driving them at a run as far as Milltown Mills. 
Here Early, coming within reach of the enemy’s fortifications, halted 
for the night. 

Before morning the enemy withdrew all their artillery into their for- 
tifications from Bower’s Hill and the south and east sides of the town. 

On examining the enemy’s fortifications from General Johnston's posi- 
tion, I found they had put up works on the hills I had intended 
gaining possession of, and were busy strengthening them. Having 
reconnoitered with General Early from Bower's Hill, I coincided with 
his views as to the best point of attack, and directed him to move his 
main force to the left and carry by assault a small open work on a 
commanding hill near the Pughtown road, which overlooked the main 
fort. About 11 A. M., finding there was no danger of a sortie, and 
seeing the enemy fortifying a hill north of the main fort, I directed 
General Johnson to move to the east of the town and interfere with 
their work as much as possible, so as to divert attention from General 
Early. He accordingly took up position between the Milwood and 
Berryville pikes, and threw forward the Fifth Virginia infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. J. Williams, as skirmishers, who annoyed the 
enemy so as to force them to leave off work and effectually engross 
their attention. 

General Gordon's brigade and Lieutenant-Colonel Herbet’s Mary- 
land battalion, with two batteries, were left by General Early at Bower’s 
Hill, and pushed their skirmishers into Winchester—who were recalled 
for fear of drawing the enemy’s fire on the town. 

By 4 P. M. General Early had attained, undiscovered, a wooded hill, 
one of the range known as Little North Mountain, near the Pughtown 
road, on the north side of which a corn-field, and on the south side an 
orchard, afforded excellent positions for artillery, in easy range of the 
work to be attacked—which was a bastion front open towards the town. 
Hays’s brigade was designated for the attack, and Smith’s for its sup- 
port; and about 6 o’clock Colonel Jones ran his pieces and those of the 
Ist Virginia artillery (under Captain Dace) forward by hand into 
position, and opened simultaneously from twenty guns, completely 
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surprising the enemy, whose entire attention at this point was en- 
grossed by Gordon. In half an hour their battery was silenced, our 
artillery firing excellently; and General Hays moved quietly to 
within two hundred yards of their works, when our guns ceased firing, 
and he charged through an abattis of brushwood and captured the 
works, taking six rifled pieces, two of which were at once turned upon 
and dispersed the column that the enemy were endeavoring to press 
forward. The works to the left of the one taken were immediately 
abandoned, their defenders retreating to the main fort. It was now too 
late to do more than prepare to improve this important advantage 
promptly in the morning. 

This result established the correctness of General Early’s views as to 
the point of attack, and rendered the main fort untenable; and accor- 
dingly, anticipating the possibility of the enemy’s attempting to retreat 
during the night, I ordered General Johnson with the “Stonewall,” 
Nicholls’, and three regiments of Steuart’s brigade and Dement’s bat- 
tery, with sections of Rains’s and Carpenter’s (the whole under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Andrews) to proceed to a point on the Martinsburg 
road, about two and one-half miles east of Winchester, so as to inter- 
cept any attempt to escape, or to be ready to attack at daylight if the 
enemy held their ground. Finding the road to this point very rough, 
General Johnson concluded to march via Jordan's Springs to Stephen- 
son's Depot, where the nature of the ground would give him a strong 
position. Just as the head of his column reached the railroad, two 
hundred yards from the Martinsburg pike, the enemy was heard re- 
treating down the pike towards Martinsburg. Forming line parallel 
with the pike, behind a stone wall, Steuart on the right and the Louis- 
iana brigade on the left, twelve hundred men in all, and posting the 
artillery favorably, he was immediately attacked by Milroy with all his 
force of infantry and cavalry, his artillery having been abandoned at 
the town. The enemy made repeated and desperate attempts to cut 
their way through. Here was the hardest fighting that took place 
during the attack—the odds being greatly in favor of the enemy, who 
were successfully repulsed and scattered by the gallantry of General 
Johnson and his brave command. After several front attacks had been 
steadily met and repulsed, they attempted to turn both flanks simulta- 
neously, but were met on the right by General Walker and his brigade, 
which had just arrived on the field (having been left behind by mis- 
take), and on the left by two regiments of Nicholls’s brigade, which had 
been held in reserve. In a few minutes the greater part of them sur- 
rendered—2,300 to 2,500 in number. The rest scattered through the 
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woods and fields, but most of them were subsequently captured by our 
cavalry. General Milroy with 250 or 300 cavalry made his way to 
Harper's Ferry. 

The fruits of this victory were twenty-three pieces of artillery, 
nearly all rifled, 4,000 prisoners, 300 loaded wagons, more than 300 
horses, and quite a large amount of commissary and quartermaster 
stores. 

My loss was forty-seven killed, 219 wounded, and three missing. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews, who had handled his artillery with great 
skill and effect in the engagement of the 15th, was wounded just at 
the close of the action. 


BERRYVILLE AND MARTINSBURG. 


General Rodes encamped on the night of the 12th June near Stone 
Bridge on the road to Milwood, and moving on next morning towards 
Berryville, his infantry were met by a detachment of Yankee cavalry 
before reaching Milwood. Finding himself discovered, he pushed on 
rapidly; but before reaching Berryville the enemy's infantry had re- 
treated on the Charlestown road, holding Jenkins at bay for a while 
with their artillery, which was withdrawn as soon as ours came up. 
Turning off by the road to Summit Point, the enemy retreated to Win- 
chester. After securing the small amount of supplies at Berryville, 


“General Rodes, sending Jenkins in pursuit, followed with his infantry 


to Summit Point, where he encamped. Jenkins failed, from some 
cause, to overtake the enemy. Late on the 14th General Rodes came 
to Martinsburg, before reaching which place Jenkins drove the enemy 
from some barricaded houses at Bunker Hill, capturing seventy-five or 
100}prisoners. At Martinsburg General Rodes found the enemy’s in- 
fantry and artillery in position before the town. He immediately sent 
Jenkins’s command to the left and rear of the place, and putting some 
of Carter's artillery in position, drove off the opposing battery, which 
retreated towards Williamsport, so closely pursued by Jenkins’s dis- 
mounted cavalry and two squadrons mounted, that they were forced to 
abandon five out of their six guns, and many prisoners were taken. 
The infantry fled by way of Shepherdstown, a fact not known for some 
hours, and which, together with the darkness, will account for their 
escape. The enemy destroyed many of the stores at Martinsburg, but 
about 6,000 bushels of grain and a few quartermaster and commissary 
stores fell into our hands, 

The results of this expedition were 5 pieces of artillery, 200 prisoners, 
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and quartermaster and subsistence stores in some quantity. General 
Rodes mentions with commendation the conduct of Major Sweeny, of 
Jenkins'’s brigade, wounded in charging the enemy’s rear near the 
Opequon as they retreated from Berryville to Winchester. 


CROSSING THE POTOMAC AND MARCH TO CARLISLE. 


I sent notice to General Rodes of Milroy’s escape, but he was not 
in a position to intercept him, Jenkins’s cavalry being already (10 A. 
M., 15th June) on the Potomac near Williamsport. General Rodes 
crossed at Williamsport with three brigades, sending Jenkins forward 
to Chambersburg, and on the 19th his division moved by my orders to 
Hagerstown, where he encamped on the road to Boonsboro’, while 
Johnson crossed to Sharpsburg, and Early moved to Shepherdstown to 
threaten Harper’s Ferry. 

In these positions we waited for the other two corps to close up until 
the 21st of June, on the afternoon of which day I received orders from 
the General commanding to take Harrisburg, and next morning Rodes 
and Johnson moved towards Greencastle, Pa.; Jenkins reoccupied 
Chambersburg, from which he had fallen back some days before, and 
Early marched by Boonsboro’ to Cavetown, where the Seventeenth 
Virginia cavalry (Colonel French) reported to him and remained with 
him till the battle of Gettysburg. 

Continuing our march, we reached Carlisle on the 27th, halting one 
day at Chambersburg to secure supplies. 

The marching was as rapid as the weather and the detours made by 
Major-General Early and Brigadier-General George H. Steuart would 
admit. Early, having marched parallel with us as far as Greenwood, 
there turned off towards Gettysburg and York. At Carlisle General 
George H. Steuart, who had been detached to McConnellsburg from 
Greencastle, rejoined the corps, bringing some cattle and horses, At 
Carlisle, Chambersburg, and Shippensburg requisitions were made for 
supplies and the shops were searched, many valuable stores being se- 
cured. At Chambersburg a train was loaded with ordnance and med- 
ical stores and sent back. Near 3,000 head of cattle were collected and 
sent back by my corps; and my chief commissary, Major Hawks, noti- 
fied Colonel Cole of the location of 5,000 harrels of flour along the route 
travelled by my command. 

From Carlisle I sent forward my engineer, Captain Richardson, with 
General Jenkins’s cavalry to reconnoitre the defences of Harrisburg, 
and was starting on the 29th for that place when ordered by the Gen- 
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eral commanding to join the main army at Cashtown, near Gettysburg. 
Agreeably to the views of the General commanding, I did not burn 
Carlisle barracks. 


EXPEDITION TO YORK AND WRIGHTSVILLE. 


Colonel E. V. White's cavalry battalion reported to me at Chambers- 
burg, and was sent to General Early, then at Greenwood. Arriving at 
Cashtown, General Early sent Gordon’s brigade with White’s cavalry 
direct to Gettysburg, taking the rest of the division by the Mummas- 
burg road. 

In front of Gettysburg White charged and routed the Twenty-Sixth 
regiment Pennsylvania militia, of whom 175 were taken and paroled. 
From Gettysburg, Gordon, with Tanner’s battery and White’s cavalry, 
was sent on the direct road to York. General Gordon met the Mayor 
and a deputation of citizens, who made a formal surrender of the place. 
Pushing on by order of General Early to Wrightsville on the Suscue- 
hanna, he found 1,200 militia strongly entrenched but without artillery. 
A few shots drove them across the magnificent railroad bridge, a mile 
and a quarter long, which they burned as they retreated over it. The 
little town of Wrightsville caught fire from the bridge, and General 
Gordon setting his brigade to work, succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames. Yet he is accused by the Federal press of having set fire to 
the town. 

General Early levied a contribution on the citizens of York, obtain- 
ing among other things $28,600 in United States currency (the greater 
part of which was turned over to Colonel Corley, Chief Q. M. Army 
Northern Virginia), 1,000 hats, 1,200 shoes, etc. 


GETTYSBURG. 


On the night of June 30th, Rodes’s division, which I accompanied, 
was at Heidlersburg, Early three miles off on the road to Berlin, and 
Johnson’s division with Colonel Brown's reserve artillery between 
Green Village and Scotland. At Heidlersburg I received orders from 
the General commanding to proceed to Cashtown or Gettysburg, as cir- 
cumstances might dictate, and a note from General A. P. Hill, saying 
he was at Cashtown. Next morning I moved with Rodes’s division to- 
wards Cashtown, ordering Early to follow by Hunterstown. Before 
reaching Middletown I received notice from General Hill that he was 
advancing upon Gettysburg, and turned the head of Rodes’s column 
towards that place by the Middletown road, sending word to Early to 
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advance directly on the Heidlersburg road. I notified the General 
commanding of my movement, and was informed that in case we found 
the enemy’s force very large, he did not want a general engagement 
brought on till the rest of the army came up. By the time that this 
message reached me, General A. P. Hill had already been warmly en- 
gaged, and had been repulsed, and Carter’s artilley battalion of Rodes’s 
division had opened on the flank of the enemy with fine effect. The 
enemy were rapidly preparing to attack me, while fresh masses were 
moving into position in my front. It was too late to avoid an engage- 
ment without abandoning the position already taken up. I determined 
to push the attack vigorously. 

General Rodes had drawn up his division with Iverson’s brigade oa 
the right, Rodes’s old brigade (Colonel O’Neil) in the centre (these two 
on the ridge leading to the west of Gettysburg), and Doles on the leit 
in the plain. The Fifth Alabama regiment was kept by General Rodes 
to guard the wide gap left between O'Neil and Doles. Daniel and 
Ramseur were in reserve. 

He at once moved forward, and after advancing for some distance in 
line, he came in sight of the enemy, and O'Neil and Iverson were 
ordered to attack, Daniel advancing in line 200 yards in rear of Iver- 
son to protect that flank. At this time only desultory artillery firing 
was going on in Hill's front; Carter was warmly engaged. O'Neil’s 
brigade, advancing in some disorder in a different direction from that 
indicated by Major-General Rodes in person to Colonel O'Neil, and 
with only three regiments (the Third Alabama by some mistake being 
left with Daniel’s brigade), was soon forced to fall back, although the 
Fifth Alabama was sent to its support. Iverson’s brigade was thus 
exposed, but the gallant troops obstinately stood their ground till the 
greater part of three regiments had fallen where they stood in line of 
battle. A few of them being entirely surrounded, were taken pris- 
oners; a few escaped. The unfortunate mistake of General Iverson at 
this critical juncture in sending word to Major-General Rodes that one 
of his regiments had raised the white flag and gone over to the enemy, 
might have produced the most disastrous results. The Twelfth North 
Carolinia, being on the right of his brigade, suffered least. 

A slight change of Iverson’s advance had uncovered the whole of 
Daniel’s front, and he found himself opposed to heavy bodies of in- 
fantry, whom he attacked and drove before him till he reached a rail- 
road cut extending diagonally across his front and past his right flank, 
which checked his advance. A battery of the enemy beyond this cut, 
near a barn, enfiladed his line, and fresh bodies of infantry poured 
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‘across the cut a destructive fire, enfilade and reverse. Seeing some 


troops of the Third Corps lying down beyond the railroad in front of 
the enemy, who were on his right flank, General Daniel sent an officer 
to get them to advance. Ag they would not, he was obliged (leaving 
the Forty-Fifth North Carolina and Second North Carolina battalion 
to hold his line) to change the front of the rest of his brigade to the 
rear and throw them across the railroad beyond the cut, where having 
formed line directly in front of the troops of Hill’s corps already men- 
tioned, he ordered an advance of his whole brigade, and gallantly swept 
the field, capturing several hundred prisoners in the cut. About the 
time of his final charge, Ramseur, with his own and Rodes’s brigades 


and remnants of Iverson’s, under Captain D. P. Halsey, A. A. G. of 


the brigade (who had rallied the brigade and assumed command), had 
restored the line in the centre. Meantime, an attempt by the enemy 
to push a column into the interval between Doles and O'Neil had been 
handsomely repulsed by Doles, who changed front with his two right 
regiments and took them in flank, driving them in disorder towarde the 
town. 

All the troops of General Rodes were now engaged, the enemy were 
moving large bodies of troops from the town against his left, and affairs 
were in a very critical condition, when Major-General Early, coming 
up on the Heidlersburg road, opened a brisk artillery fire upon large 
columns moving against Doles’s left, and ordered forward Gordon's 
brigade to the left of Doles, which, after an obstinate contest, broke 
Barlow's division, captured General Barlow and drove the whole back 
on a second line, when it was halted, and General Early ordered up 
Hays’s and Hoke’s brigades on Gordon's left, and then drove the enemy 
precipitately towards and through the town, just as Ramseur broke 
those in his front. 

General Gordon mentions that 300 of the enemy’s dead were left on 
the ground passed over by his brigade. The enemy had entirely 
abandoned the north end of the town, and Early entering by the York 
railroad at the same time that Rodes came in on the Cashtown road, 
they together captured over 4,000 prisoners and three pieces of artil- 
lery, two of which fell into the hands of Early’s division. As far as I 
can learn, no other troops than those of this corps entered the town 
at all. 

The enemy had fallen back to a commanding position known as 
“Cemetery Hill,” south of Gettysburg, and quickly showed a formidable 
front there. On entering the town I received a message from the com- 
manding General to attack the hill, if I could do so to advantage. I 
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could not bring artillery to bear on it: all the troops with me were. 
jaded by twelve hours’ marching and fighting, and I was notified that 
General Johnson was close to the town with his division, the only one 
of my corps that had not been engaged, Anderson’s division of the 
Third Corps having been halted to let them pass. Cemetery Hill was 
not assailable from the town, and I determined with Johnson's division 
to take possession of a wooded hill to my left, on a line with and com- 
manding Cemetery Hill. Before Johnson got up, the enemy was re- 
ported moving to our left flank—our extreme left—and I could see 
what seemed to be his skirmishers in that direction. Before this report 
could be investigated by Lieutenant T. T. Turner, of my staff, and 
Lieutenant Robert Early, sent to investigate it, and Johnson placed in 
position, the night was far advanced. 

I received orders soon after dark to draw my corps to the right in 
case it could not be used to advantage where it was, that the command- 
ing General thought from the nature of the ground that the position for 
attack was a good one on that side. I represented to the commanding 
General that the hill above referred to was unoccupied by the enemy 
at dark, as reported by Lieutenants Turner and Early, who had gone 
upon it, and that it commanded their position and made it untenable, 
so far as I could judge. He decided to let me remain, and on my re- 


turn to my headquarters, after 12 o'clock at night, I sent orders to. 


Johnson by Lieutenant and T. T. Turner, A. D. C., to take possession of 
this hill, if he had not already done so. General Johnson stated in 
reply to this order that after forming his line of battle this side of the 
wooded hill in question, he had sent a reconnoitering party to the hill, 
with orders to report as to the position of the enemy in reference to it. 
This party, on nearing the summit, was met by a superior force of the 
enemy, which succeeded in capturing a portion of the reconnoitering 
party, the rest of it making its escape. During this conversation with 
General Johnson a man arrived, bringing a despatch dated at 12 mid- 
night, and taken from a Federal courier making his way from General 
Sykes to General Slocum, in which the former stated that his corps was 
then halted four miles from Gettysburg, and would resume its march at 
4 A.M. Lieutenant Turner brought this despatch to my headquarters, 
and at the same time stated that General Johnson would refrain from 
attacking the position until I had received notice of the fact that the 
enemy were in possession of the hill, and had sent him further orders. 
Day was now breaking, and it was too late for any change of place. 
Meantime orders had come from the General commanding for me to 
delay my attack until I heard General Longstreet’s guns open on the 
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right. Lieutenant Turner at once returned to General Johnson and 
delivered these instructions, directing him to be ready to attack ; Early 
being already in line on the left, and Rhodes on the right of the main 
street of the town, Rodes’ right extending out on the Fairfield road. 

Early in the morning I received a communication from the General 
commanding, the tenor of which was that he intended the main attack 
to be made by the First Corps, on our right, and wished me, as soon as 
their guns opened, to make a diversion in their favor, to be converted 
into a real attack if an opportunity offered. I made the necessary 
arrangements preparatory, and about 5 P. M., when General Long- 
street’s guns opened, General Johnson commenced a heavy cannonade 
from Andrews’ battalion and Graham's battery, the whole under Major 
Latimer, against the “‘ Cemetery Hill,” and got his infantry into position 
to assault the wooded hill. After an hour's firing, finding that his guns 
were overpowered by the greater number and superior position of the 
enemy's batteries, Major Latimer withdrew all but one battery, which 
he kept to repel any infantry advance. While with this battery, this 
gallant young officer received, from almost the last shell fired, the 
wound which has since resulted in his death. Colonel Brown says 
justly of that calamity : “ No greater loss could have befallen the artil- 
lery of this corps.” Major Latimer served with me from March, 1862, 
to the second battle of Manassas (August 28th, 30th, 1862). I was.’ 
particularly struck at Winchester (25th May, 1862), his first warm 
engagement, by his coolness, self-possession and bravery under a very 
heavy artillery fire, showing, when most needed, the full possession of 
all his faculties. Though not twenty-one when he fell, his soldierly 
qualities had impressed me as deeply as those of any officer in my 
command. 

Immediately after the artillery firing ceased, which was just before 
sundown, General Johnson ordered forward his division to attack the 
wooded hill in his front, and about dusk the attack was made. The 
enemy were found strongly entrenched on the side of a very steep 
mountain, beyond a creek with steep banks, only passable here and 
there. Brigadier-General J. M. Jones was wounded soon after the 
attack began, and his brigade, which was on the right, with Nichols’ 
Louisiana brigade (under Colonel Williams), was forced back, but 
Steuart on the left took part of the enemy’s breastworks, and held them 
until ordered out at noon next day. 

As soon as information reached them that Johnson’s attack had com- 
menced, General Early, who held the centre of my corps, moved Hays’s 
and Hoke’s brigades forward against “ Cemetery Hill.” Charging over 
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a hill into a ravine, where they broke a line of the enemy’s infantry 
posted behind a stone wall, up the steep face of another hill and over 
two lines of breastworks, these brigades captured several batteries of 
artillery, and held them until finding that no attack was made on the 
right, and that heavy masses of the enemy were advancing against their 
front and flank, they reluctantly fell back, bringing away seventy-five 
to one hundred prisoners, and four stands of captured colors. 

Major-General Rodes did not advance for reasons given in his report. 
Before beginning my advance I had sent a staff-officer to the division of 
the Third corps on my right, which proved to be General Pender’s, to 
find out what they were todo. He reported the division under com- 
mand of General Lane (who succeeded Pender, wounded), and who 
sent word back that the only order he had received from General 
Pender was to attack if a favorable opportunity presented. I then 
wrote to him that I was about attacking with my corps, and requesting 
that he would co operate. To this I received no answer, nor do I believe 
that any advance was made. The want of co-operation on the right 
made it more difficult for Rodes’s division to attack, though had it been 
otherwise I have every reason to believe from the eminent success 
attending the assault of Hays and Avery* that the enemy’s lines would 
have been carried. 


I was ordered to renew my attack at daylight Friday morning, and 
as Johnson’s position was the only one affording hopes of doing this to 
advantage, he was reinforced by Smith's brigade of Early’s division, 
and Daniel’s and Rodes’s (old) brigades of Rodes’s division. 


Half an hour after Johnson attacked (on Friday morning), and when 
too late to recall him, I received notice that General Longstreet would 
not attack until ten o'clock; but as it turned out, his attack was delayed 
till after two o’clock. Just before the time fixed for General Johnson’s 
advance, the enemy attacked him to regain the works captured by 
Steuart the evening before. They were repulsed with very heavy loss, 
and he attacked in turn, pushing the enemy almost to the top of the 
mountain, where the precipitous nature of the hill and an abattis of 
logs and stones, with a very heavy work on the crest of the hill, stopped 
his further advance. In Johnson’s attack the enemy abandoned a por- 
tion of their works in disorder, and as they ran across an open space to 
another work, were exposed to the fire of Daniel’s brigade, at sixty or 
seventy yards. Our men were at this time under fire of no consequence, 





*Avery commanded Hoke’s brigade. 
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their aim was accurate, and General Daniel thinks that he killed here, 
in half an hour, more than in all the rest of the fighting. 

Repeated reports from the cavalry on our left that the enemy was 
moving heavy columns of infantry to turn General Johnson’s left, at 
last caused him, about 1 P. M., to evacuate the works already gained. 
These reports reached me also, and I sent Captain Brown, of my staff, 
with a party of cavalry to the left, to investigate them, who found them 
to be without foundation, and General Johnson finally took up a posi- 
tion about three hundred yards in rear of the works he had abandoned, 
which he held under a sharp fire of artillery and exposed to the enemy’s 
sharpshooters until dark. 

At midnight my corps fell back, as ordered, to the range of hills west 
of the town taken by us on Wednesday, where we remained until and 
during the fourth, unmolested. 

The behavior of my troops throughout this campaign was beyond 
praise, whether the point considered be their alacrity and willing en- 
durance of the long marches, their orderly and exemplary conduct in 
the enemy’s country, their bearing in action, or their patient endurance 
of hunger, fatigue and exposure during our retreat. The lists of killed 
and wounded, as well as the results gained, will show the desperate 
character of the fighting. 

In the infantry, Daniel’s brigade of Rodes’s division, and in the ar- 
tillery, Andrews’s battalion of Johnson's division, suffered most loss. 
The Second North Carolina battalion of Daniel’s brigade loss two hun- 
dred out of two hundred and forty men, killed and wounded, without 
yielding an inch of ground at any time. 


BACK TO DARKSVILLE, 


By order of the commanding General, the Third Corps was to move 
at dark on July 4th, and the First Corps to follow with the prisoners— 
mine being the rear-guard. Next day, the 3d, was to take the rear, 
etc. At 10 A. M. on the 5th, the other corps were not all in the road, 
and consequently mine did not take up the march till near noon, and 
only reach Fairfield at 4 P.M. Here the enemy, who had been threat- 
ening our rear, and occasionally opening a fire of artillery on the rear- 
guard (Gordon’s brigade of Early’s division), showed more boldness in 
attacking, throwing out a line of skirmishers over a mile in length. 
They were repulsed, and a battery which was shelling our column 
driven off. We encamped for the night on a hill one and a half miles 
west of Fairfield; and next day, July 6th, the Third Corps moving by 
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another road, we were still in the rear; Rodes’s division acting as rear- 
guard and repelling another attack of the enemy. The Forty-Fifth 
North Carolina of Daniel's brigade being summoned to surrender, at- 
tacked the troops making the summons, and drove them out of a wood 
in which they were posted. The enemy did not follow much beyond 
Fairfield. The road was again blocked till noon. That night we en- 
camped near Waynesboro’, and reached Hagerstown about noon of the 
7th of July. 

On the 11th we were moved into line between Hagerstown and Wil- 
liamsport, our right joining the left of the Third Corps, and began forti- 
fying ; and in a short time my men were well protected. Their spirits 
were never better than at this time, and the wish was universal that 
the enemy would attack. On the night of the 14th I was ordered with 
my infantry and artillery to ford at Williamsport, the ammunition 
chests going in the ferry-boat. I could find no ferry-boat nor any one 
in charge—it was dark and raining—the entrance to the river would 
have been impracticable for artillery in daylight; and as well as I 
could ascertain, the exit was worse. Everything was in confusion. 
Colonel Corley, Chief Quartermaster Army Northern Virginia, who 
had charge of the arrangements, recommended Colonel Brown, my 
chief of artillery, to cross by the pontoons, and sent to the same point 
my reserve train of ambulances with wounded, originally intended to 
cross by the ferry-boats. Just before midnight my advance (Rodes’s 
division) commenced crossing. The men had directions to sling their 
cartridge-boxes over their shoulders, but many rounds of ammunition 
were necessarily lost, as the water was up to their armpits the whole 
way cross, sometimes deeper. By 8 o’clock my whole corps was over, 
all fording except Hays’s brigade, which was sent with the artillery to 
the pontoons. 

While in camp near Darksville, the enemy under Kelly were re- 
ported between Martinsburg and Hedgesville, protecting the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, and occasionally skirmishing with Johnston's division, 
which was destroying the track. General Lee directed on the 21st an 
effort to be made to capture this force, said to be 6,000 strong. Send- 
ing Early’s division to get in the rear through Mill’s Gap and down 
North Creek, I joined Rodes to Johnson and marched against their 
front. Though these movements were made in the night of the 21st, 
the enemy heard of them through spies, and early on the 22d had re- 
treated out of reach, 

The other corps had already marched towards the Blue Ridge, and 
accordingly we followed and bivouacked near Winchester, and next 
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day, on reaching Manassas Gap, found Wright’s brigade of Anderson’s 
division deployed to repel a large force of the enemy, who were ad- 
vancing upon it through the Gap. The insignia of two corps could be 
seen in the Gap and a third was marching up. Over ten thousand men 
were in sight. 

The enemy were so close to Wright's brigade that the line of battle 
had to be chosen some distance in the rear, and accordingly some two 
hundred and fifty sharpshooters of Rodes’s division, under Major Black- 
ford, were added to Wright's brigade to hold the enemy in check while 
the line was formed. Rodes’s brigade (Colonel O'Neil), deployed as 
skirmishers, formed the first line, and the remainder of Rodes’s division 
with Carter's battalion of artillery, the second line. These dispositions 
were made by General Rodes, with his usual promptness, skill and 
judgment. The enemy were held in check for some time by the line of 
Wright's brigade and the skirmishers under Major Blackford, which 
they at last drove back, with considerable loss to themselves, by flank- 
ing it. 

These troops, in our full view, showed great gallantry, and though 
in very weak line and intended merely to make a show, held the enemy 
back so long and inflicted such loss that they were satisfied not to come 
within reach of O’Neil, but remained at a safe distance, where they 
were leisurely shelled by Carter’s artillery. Johnson’s division was 
ordered to take position near the river, to prevent the enemy's cutting 
us off from the ford at Front Royal, and though not required in action, 
was promptly in place. Early’s division, much jaded, was fifteen miles 
off near Winchester, and could not possibly reach me before the after- 
noon of the next day. 

I had reason to believe that Meade’s whole army was in our front, 
and having but two divisions to oppose him I decided to send Early up 
the Valley to Strasburg and New Market, while I marched the other 
two divisions up the Page valley to Luray, the route pursued by Jack- 
son in 1862 in his campaign against Banks. Johnson’s and Rodes’s 
divisions moved back two to four miles and encamped near Front 
Royal—the rear-guard, under Colonel Bradley T. Johnson, of Johnson’s 
division, leaving Front Royal after 10 o'clock next day—the enemy 
making only a slight advance, which was driven back by a few rounds 
of artillery. 

Rodes’s division, the only troops of my corps that I saw during this 
affair, showed great eagerness and alacrity to meet the enemy, and had 
he advanced, would have given him a severe lesson. I was indebted 
for correct and valuable information regarding the strength and move- 
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ments of the enemy at this point, to Captain W. Randolph, commanding 
cavalry escort attached to my headquarters, and to Captain Wilbourn, 
of the Signal Corps. 

SUMMARY. 


In this campaign the loss of my corps was as follows: At Winchester 
and in the Valley, 47 killed, 219 wounded, and 3 missing—269 aggre- 
gate. 

At Gettysburg and in Pennsylvania, 883 killed, 3,857 wounded, and 
1,347 missing—6,094 aggregate. Aggregate for the entire campaign, 
930 killed, 4,076 wounded, and 1,350 missing—making in all 6,356. 

Before crossing the Potomac it captured 28 pieces of artillery, and 
about 4,500 prisoners. About 200 prisoners were taken before reaching 
Gettysburg. 

At that place over 4,000 prisoners, 3 pieces of artillery, and 4 stands 
of colors—memorable as having been brought off Cemetery Hill—were 
the spoils gained, making altogether nearly 9,000 prisoners and 31 
pieces of artillery. A large number of small arms, a large amount of 
quartermaster, ordnance and subsistence stores were taken in Pennsyl- 
vania and sent to the rear. 

The Fifty-fourth North Carolina regiment, of Hoke’s brigade, and 
the Fifty-eighth Virginia, of Smith’s brigade, Early’s division, sent to 
Winchester from Staunton with prisoners, returned in time to aid Gen- 
eral Imboden in repelling the enemy’s attack on the wagon-train at 
Williamsport. 

Iverson's brigade, sent back to guard my wagon-train from Fairfield, 
had a handsome affair with the enemy’s cavalry at Hagerstown, in. 
which they are reported by General Iverson as “ killing, wounding and 
capturing a number equal to their whole force.” 

The conduct of Hays’s Louisiana brigade and Hoke’s North Carolina 
brigade, the latter under Colonel Avery, at “Cemetery Hill,” Gettys- 
burg, was worthy of the highest praise. Here and at Winchester the 
Louisiana brigade and their gallant commander gave new honor to the 
name already acquired on the old fields of Winchester and Port 
Republic, and wherever engaged. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews, of the artillery, not fully recovered 
from his serious wound at Cedar Run, was again wounded at Winchester, 
and while suffering from his wounds appeared on the field at Hagers- 
town and reported for duty. . 

The rapid and skilful advance of Gordon’s brigade on the 13th of 
June near Winchester, with great spirit driving the enemy in confusion. 
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towards the town, was one of the finest movements I have witnessed 
during the war, and won for the troops and their gallant commander the 
highest commendation. 

At Winchester the Maryland battalion was attached to General 
Steuart’s brigade; and the Baltimore Light Artillery to Colonel Brown’s 
battalion, with which they served with their usual gallantry throughout 
the campaign. 

At Gettysburg, July 1st, I was much pleased with the conduct of 
Captain Carter’s battery, which came under my immediate observation. 

I beg leave to call attention to the gallantry of the following men 
and officers :— 


AT WINCHESTER. 


Lieutenant John Orr, Adjutant Sixth Louisiana, wes the first man to 
mount the enemy’s breastworks on the 14th, receiving in the acta 
bayonet wound in the side. General Early recommends him for captain 
of cavalry, “he being desirous of entering that branch of the service, 
for which he is so eminently qualified.” 

Lieutenant C, S. Contee’s section of Dement’s battery was placed in 
short musket-range of the enemy on the 15th June, and maintained its 
position till thirteen of the sixteen men in the two detachments were 
killed or wounded, when Lievtenant John A. Morgan, of the First 
North Carolina regiment, and Lieutenant R. H. McKim, A. D. C. to 
Brigadier-General George H. Steuart, volunteered and helped to work 
the guns till the surrender of the enemy. The following are the names 
of the gallant men belonging to the section: Lieutenant C. S. Contee, 
A. J. Albert, Jr., John Kester, William Hill, B. W. Owens, John Glas- 
cock, John Harris, William Wooden, C. C. Pease, Frederick Frayer, 
Duvall, William Compton, John Yates, William Brown, Wm. H. Gor- 
man, Thomas Moor, Robert B. Chew. Colonel Brown, Chief of Artil- 
lery, recommends Lieutenant Contee for promotion to the captaincy of 
the Chesapeake artillery, vice Captain W. D. Brown, a most gallant 
and valuable officer, killed at Gettysburg. 


AT GETTYSBURG. 





Captain D. P. Halsey, A. A. G. of Iverson’s brigade, displayed con- 
spicuous gallantry and rendered important service in rallying the 
brigade, which he led in its final attack. 

General Rodes speaks of the services rendered by Colonel D. H. 
Christie (mortally wounded July 1st) as having been especially valua- 
ble. 
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First Lieutenant T. M. Harney, Fourteenth North Carolina, while in 
command of sbarpshooters, defeated the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania regiment, and took their colors with his own hands, fall- 
ing mortally wounded soon after. 

Captain A. H. Galloway, Forty-Fifth North Carolina, recaptured the 
flag of the Twentieth North Carolina of Iverson's brigade. Lieutenant 
James W. Benton, Forty-Fifth North Carolina (killed), showed as much 
or more gallantry than any man in the regiment, though but seventeen 
years of age. 

Sergeant Thomas J. Betterton, Company A Thirty-Seventh Virginia, 
took a stand of colors and was dangerously wounded. Private W. H. 
Webb, orderly to General Johnson, remained on the field after being 
severely wounded. General Johnson says “his conduct entitles him to 
a commission.” 

The following non-commissioned officers and privates are mentioned 
for gallantry: Sergeant Grier, Company B, Sergeant Wills, Company 
D Forty-Third North Carolina, Sergeant Neill and Private McAdoo, 
Company A Fifty-Third North Carolina, Sergeant Christ. Clark, 
Twelfth Alabama, Private A. F. Senter, Company H Twenty-Fifth 
Virginia (detailed in ambulance corps). 

Many officers, besides those named above, are distinguished by their 
commanders for gallant conduct. I have only space for the names of a 
few, whose acts of gallantry are specified. 

I was fortunate in this campaign in the assistance of three division- 
commanders, Major-Generals J. A. Early, Ed. Johnson and R. E. Rodes, 
whose wise counsels, skilful handling of their men, and prompt obe- 
dience to orders are beyond praise—Generals whose scars bear testi- 
mony to the manner in which were won their laurels and rank. Col- 
onel J. Thompson Brown, commanding artillery of this corps, showed 
himself competent to his position, and gave me perfect satisfaction. 

I have to express my thanks to the officers of my staff for their valua- 
ble services during the campaign: Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
S. Pendleton), chief of staff, Major Campbell Brown, A. A. G., Lieu- 
tenant T. T. Turner, A. D. C., Lieutenant James P. Smith, A. D. C., 
Colonel A. Smead and Major B. H. Greene, Assistant Inspectors Gen- 
eral; Surgeon Hunter McGuire, Medical Director; Major J. A. Har- 
man, Chief Quartermaster; Major W. J. Hawks, Chief Commissary of 
Subsistence; Major William Allan, Chief of Ordnance; Captain R. E. 
Wilbourn, Chief of Signals; Captain H. B. Richardson, Chief Engineer ; 
Captain Jed. Hotchkiss, Topographical Engineer. 

Colonel J. E. Johnson, formerly of the Ninth Virginia cavalry, Lieu- 
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tenant Elliott Johnston, of General Garnett’s staff, and Lieutenant R. 
W. B. Elliott, of General Lawton’s staff, were with me as volunteer 
aides-de-camp. 

Colonel Pendleton’s knowledge of his duties, experience and activity 
relieved me of much hard work. I felt sure that the medical depart- 
ment under Surgeon McGuire, the Quartermaster’s under Major 
Harman, and the Subsistence under Major Hawks, would be as well 
conducted as experience, energy and zeal could ensure. The labor 
and responsibility of providing the subsistence of the whole army 
during its advance rested ina great measure on Major Hawks, and 
could not have been more successfully accomplished. Colonel J. E. 
Johnson was placed in charge of the pickets on the Shenandoah, cover- 
ing my flank and rear during the attack on Winchester, and I rested 
secure in that respect, trusting to his experience, judgment and cool- 
ness, Captain H. D. Richardson, Chief Engineer, was severely wounded 
at Gettysburg, and left, I regret to say, in the enemy’s hands—a loss I 
have very severely felt ever since that engagement. The efficiency and 
value of Major Allan and Captain Wilbourn in their respective de- 
partments are well known. 

The reports of the division commanders accompany this report; also 
those of the brigade commanders and the chief of artillery. To these I 
beg leave to refer for greater detail in their respective operations than 
is practicable in the report of the corps commander. 

I have the pleasure to send you the accompanying maps of the cam- 
paign by Captain Jed. Hotchkiss, Topographical Engineer, being the 
map of routes to and from Gettysburg, map of the battlefield of Win- 
‘chester, and map of the battlefield of Gettysburg. 

Respectfully, &c., 


(Signed) R. S, Ewe tt, 
Lieu't-Gen'l C. 8. A. Comd’g Second Corps A. N. Va. 





Frank H, Harleston—A Hero of Fort Sumter. 


By Miss CiaupINeE RaeEtrt. 


Those who read history with thoughtful eyes derive as much pleasure 
from the study of character as from that of events. I think that no 
where in the power of a noble character more strikingly illustrated 
than in the case of Lord Howe, the young English officer who was 
killed in one of the early skirmishes of the war waged for the posses- 
sion of Canada, some years before the American Revolution. Lord 
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Howe achieved nothing remarkable, and yet he was deeply regretted, 
and all who read of him even now, are filled with a tender pity for his 
sad fate, so much so, that within the last few years the people of New 
York have given expression to their sympathy by erecting a monument 
to his memory on the spot where he fell, near Lake George, more than 
a hundred years after his death. 

Our hero, Captain Harleston, was destined to serve his country in a 
far greater war, with conspicious efficiency, and to lose his life whilst 
participating in the most glorious defense that has ever been made by 
any city on this Continent. The analogy between himself and Lord 
Howe lies simply in the beauty of his character. Those who knew him 
are more apt to think of what he was than of what he did; and like 
Lord Howe his personal qualities have caused the many friends who 
loved him to regard his memory with an almost romantic sentiment of 
tenderness, 

Many earnest souls went up to the feet of God from the battle-fields 
of the South during our late war, but none ascended on less dust-soiled 
wings, than the one that put on immortality amongst the ruins of Fort 
Sumter, the morning of November 24th 1863. “Happy are they who 
die in their youth when their renown is around them,” says Ossian. 
Aye! happy truly is that young soldier whose record is fair, purpose 
pure, and heart single, for then he earns “the quick promotion of a 
glorious death,” and casts the honor of his devotion and his martyrdom 
into the balance, in favor of the cause that he loved, and has hallowed 
by the sacrifice of his life. From thenceforth he belongs to his country, 
and is crowned forever in the hearts of all men with the Jaurel and the 
amaranth. It is a high destiny; but the crown is won by pain and 
anguish. Let us remember this, and be proportionately grateful. 

Francis Huger Harleston was a son of South Carolina in every sense 
of the term. A representative of the type of people of the old State, 
Born of two families connected with her Revolutionary history, and 
indoctrinated to the hearts core with the love of “States Rights” and 
constitutional liberty ; holding in respect the “ traditions of the Elders” 
and proud of the distinctions of the past, as well as regardful of the 
honor of the present. 

Isaac Harleston, an ancestor, was a soldier of the Revolution, and 
one of the officers who fought in Fort Moultrie against the British. 
The many centennials that have been celebrated during the course of 
the last few years seem to have brought those far off days nearer, and 
I think that it is very easy for us to picture to ourselves that moat bril- 
liantly successful fight of the Revolutionary war. 
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When the first of June 1776, dawned, the British fleet appeared off 
Charleston, (numbering forty or fifty sail), and many faint hearts said 
loudly “It is folly and madness to attempt to oppose it. The English 
navy is the dread of the world. What can a little fort made of pal- 
metto logs and bags of sand, do against ‘men of war’’? But Governor 
John Rutledge, Colonel Moultrie, his stout-hearted regiment, and other 
patriots replied, “We can try to turn the enemy back, and by God’s 
help will drive them out of the harbor and save the State, for a while 
at any rate, from the horrors of war.” 

General Charles Lee who commanded the Continental troops, called 
Fort Moultrie, “a slaughter pen,” and spoke of evacuating Sullivan's 
Island. Therefore Governor Rutledge wrote the following laconic 
order to General Moultrie, the commander of the State troops: 


“You will not evacuate Fort Moultrie without my order. I will 
cut off my hand rather than sign such an order. 
JoHN RUTLEDGE.” 


During the 4th of June, thirty-six of the transports crossed the bar 
of the harbor, in front of Rebellion road, and anchored about three 
miles from Sullivan’s Island. 

On the morning of the 28th of June 1776, the fleet weighed anchor 
and came sailing in beautifully, in line of battle, Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker's fifty gun three-decker the Bristol, leading the van as flag- 
ship, followed by the Experiment a fifty gun ship, four frigates, the 
Active, Acteon, Solbay, Syren, each of twenty-eight guns. The Sphynx, 
of twenty guns, the Friendship, an armed vessel of twenty-two guns; 
Ranger sloop, and Thunder-Bomb, each of eight guns. Between ten 
and eleven o’clock the Thunder-Bomb began the attack, and a most tre- 
mendous canonade ensued. The armed vessels sailed past Fort Moul- 
trie, and each gave her a broad-side from¢their right hand batteries; 
then they rounded to, turned back, and raked her with those on their 
left. 

The people of Charleston assembled on the wharfs and looked on, in 
almost breathless suspense. Thus, the engagement went on all day; 
the ships forming a figure of 8 as they wheeled up and down in front 
of the fort, whilst the Carolinians replied slowly to their fire, for am- 
munition was short. At one time when the Bristol fired her broad- 
side of twenty-five guns, the fort was struck in so many places 
simultaneously that it trembled to its base, and Colonel Moultrie 
thought for a moment the whole structure was going to give way and 
fall to pieces under their feet; but the tough palmetto logs did their 
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part well, and never splintered. Therefore has the palmetto ever since 
been taken as the emblem of the State, and is dear to the hearts of her 
people, for it is also the symbol of courage and resolution. 

Night closed in, but the battle still continued. The whole popula- 
tion of Charleston, including old men and women, spent the entire 
night on the wharfs and at White Point garden, trying to guess by the 
flashes of the artillery which side was gaining the victory. The firing 
gradually slackened, and at eleven o'clock ceased; but it was not until 
morning, that they knew that the “ bonnie blue flag,” still floated from 
Fort Moultrie. Some hours later they saw the English ships sail off 
on the ebb tide, looking far more handsome in the eyes of the weary 
watchers than they had ever done before. 

The proud fleet was defeated and driven off. The Bristol had forty 
men killed, and seventy-one wounded. Every man who was stationed 
in the beginning of the action on her quarter deck, was either killed or 
wounded. The Experiment had twenty-three killed, and seventy-six 
wounded. The Acteon had nine killed, and six wounded. The Solbay 
had eight wounded. Sir Peter Parker was wounded; and Lord Wil- 
liam Campbell the late Governor of the Province, who had voluntered 
his services in the expedition, received a wound which eventually occa- 
sioned his death. 

The loss of the garrison was comparatively trifling; they had ten 
killed, and twenty-two wounded, and after this successful defense, 
South Carolina had a respite of three years from the calamities of war. 

Sergeant Jasper won much renown in this affair by replacing the 
State flag, that was shot down by the English, wnder fire. Governor 
Rutledge the day after the battle presented his own silver mounted 
sword to him, and complimented him before the entire regiment. A 
monument commenorative of his gallant action has also been erected 
by the “Palmetto Guard,” in Charleston, which was unveiled on the 
centennial anniversary of the battle, June 28th, 1876. 

Colonel Frank Huger, Captain Harleston’s grandfather, was also a 
soldier, but he was chiefly noted for the daring attempt he made along 
with a young German, to deliver General LaFayette from the Austrian 
prison of Olmetz. I have seen letters from General LaFayette to Col- 
onel Huger, in which he styles himself “ your devoted, affectionate and 
grateful friend, LAFAYETTE.” 


At the age of sixteen Captain Harleston began his training as a 
soldier, at the South Carolina Military Academy, where he remained 
four years, graduating at twenty with the first honor of the Institute, 
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and having throughout his collegiate course always maintained the 
highest position in his class. He was also Captain of the Cadets. It is 
not often that a young man wins both of these distinctions; as the first 
is the reward for intellectual proficiency, and the latter is gained by 
military aptitude and attention to the strict rules of discipline. 

About six months after he left the “Citadel” the agitation preceed- 
ing the war began. As soon as South Carolina “seceded” from the 
Union, he volunteered his services with his old corps, the Cadets, then 
stationed on Morris Island, and was made Adjutant of the battalion, 
commanded by Major P. F. Stevens. He was present on the memora- 
ble occasion when the “Star of the West” was fired upon and driven 
back. When the Cadets were relieved from duty on Morris Island, 
he returned to the city and was soon afterwards appointed First Lieu- 
tenant in the First Regiment South Carolina Regular Artillery, then a 
battalion, and assigned to duty at Fort Moultrie, where he remained 
during the months of preparation which preceeded the reduction of 
Fort Sumter. Just before the attack he was transferred to the Iron 
battery at Cummings Point, where his efficiency and skill were con- 
spicuous during the bombardment. On the occupation of Fort Sumter 
April 13th, 1861, by our forces, he returned to Fort Moultrie and was 
soon afterwards made Adjutant of the Battalion of Regular Artillery. 
In January, 1862, he was promoted to a Captaincy in his regiment, and 
assigned to the command of Company D, then stationed in Fort Sumter. 

He assisted General Ripley very materially in the organization of 
that splendid corps of artillerists who served their guns so faithfully 
and defended Charleston with such skill and bravery, throughout all 
the long years of the war. 

To take raw recruits, discipline and make regulars of them was 
hard enough, but to form them into artillerists was a still more difficult 
task. Captain Harleston once said to a friend laughingly “If any one 
wants to sound the depth of human stupidity he has only to take newly 
enlisted men and drill them for a couple of hours at the guns. I show 
my squads fifty times in succession how to load and fire, and when I 
order them on the fifty-first occasion to do it without directions, I find 
that they know absolutely nothing. I actually have to clench my 
teeth to keep from swearing at them, their awkwardness and dullness 
of comprehension is so wonderful.” 

Yet by dint of patience and practice these very men became surpris- 
ingly expert in their handling of heavy ordnance, and could calculate 
with wonderful accuracy the length of fuse that would be required, 
and the proper elevation to give to their mortars, according to the dis- 
tance that they wished to throw their shells, and their weight. 
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The battalion of regulars was increased until it formed two regi- 
ments and a battalion. The First artillery, stationed at Fort Sumter, 
the other regiment at Fort Moultrie, and the battalion on James's 
Island. Captain Harleston belonged to the First artillery, and took 
great pride in his company. 

Iron plated ships of war are now in use all over the world, but the 
idea was orginated at Charleston, by Captain Hamilton’s floating iron- 
clad battery, and the first gun-boats of a similar construction were 
those that came from the North and attacked Fort Sumter April 7th, 
1863. This iron-clad fleet had been expected by us for some time, as 
they had been loudly vaunted by the Northern press for months before 
they arrived off Charleston, and we received the New York papers con- 
stantly from the “blockade runners,” and knew therefore, that they 
were supposed to be invulnerable, and that they believed they could 
“take Charleston,” without the least difficulty. 

The Ironsides, a large iron-plated war ship, and seven turreted iron- 
clad gun-boats steamed into the harbor at about 3 o'clock, on the after- 
noon of the 7th, of April 1863, and began their attack upon Fort 
Sumter; but in a short time they were so roughly handled by the 
artillerists of Fort Sumter, and the other forts and batteries around 
the bay, that they were forced to withdraw from the coutest, badly 
crippled and with their “prestige” entirely gone, like the English 
fleet that had come on a similar mission eighty-six years before. 

The artillery practice was so good that the Brooke gun at Fort 
Sumter fired three shells that struck the Keokuk successively almost in 
the same place, jarring the plates and tearing her so badly that she 
could hardly get out of range, and sunk during the night with her guns 
and everything on board (which all fell into the hands of the Confed- 
erates.) This is only one instance illustrative of their skill; many 
more might be added. 

The channel batteries and the sea-face batteries were the only ones 
that were employed by Fort Sumter in this important engagement. 
Captain Harleston commanded the guns “in barbette” of the channel 
battery, and exhibited great coolness, while his precision of aim was 
admirable. His calm, cheerful composure of manner always produced 
a striking effect upon his men in times of danger, steadying their ex- 
citement and arousing their emulation. 

An amusing incident occurred during this fight, which may help to 
illustrate the spirit of the garrison. In the midst of the fray, when 
they did not know if the fort would be knocked to pieces or not, a Ser- 
geant double-shotted a gun, which fortunately did not explode when 
it was fired, but the recoil was so violent that it leaped completely off 
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its carriage down into the parade ground. He turned to Captain Har- 
leston immediately, saluted, and said coolly, “Missing your honor.” 
“Who is missing?” asked Captain Harleston, inspecting his company 
closely. “A ten-inch Columbiad, if you please, sir.” 

This joke excited much merriment among the men, for a ten-inch 
Columbiad is of such a size and of so great weight, that it would be 
almost as easy to lose a church steeple as a gun of this caliber. 

The famous old Brooke cannon was the only piece of ordnance left by 
the United States authorities at the Charleston Arsenal, when they 
turned it over to Mr. Porter, about two years ago, for his fine school. 
There it lies rusting away in the grass. The boys play “tag” against 
the wheels, and climb upon the old war-dog to con over their lessons, 
quite unconscious that the hoarse voice that bayed from that iron muz- 
zle reverberated far and near over the land, and helped to accomplish 
a feat of world-wide fame. 

The fighting for Charleston, which was to continue almost to the close 
of the war, began again on the 10th of July, 1863, at Battery Mitchel, 
on Morris Island, (manned by the Regulars of the First Regiment.) 
Battery Wagner was heavily assaulted again and again that same night 
by the Union forces, who were driven back with great slaughter; a 
detachment from the First Regiment doing good service there, too; 
and, during the continuous struggle that ensued for the possession of 
Morris Island, companies from the First Regiment were constantly on 
duty at Batteries Wagner and Gregg, handling the guns with marked 
zeal and great accuracy of aim. 

When an artillery officer was asked for to remount the cannon that 
had been dismounted by the firing of the enemy, Captain Harleston 
was selected for the dangerous and difficult task, as especially fitted for 
the duty; and he accomplished it successfully in spite of the incessant 
shelling under which the work had to be executed. 

After the Federals became masters of Morris Island, Fort Sumter 
was once more attacked, by the fleet, and also by the enormous guns 
that they mounted on the batteries of Morris Island, and it was soon 
battered to a mass of ruins under their cross fire; for it was not built 
to withstand the ordnance used in modern days. Each of the huge 
shells thrown at her, crashed though the walls as though they were 
made of paste-board. 

The regulars got no rest night or day, and every moment their lives 
were in jeopardy; for besides the danger from the enemy, they were 
in imminent peril from the great store of powder (131,000. pounds,) 
and the loaded shells, in their magazine. Had a single spark entered 
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there, and ignited the powder, no one in the fort would have lived to 
tell the tale, for each brick would have been blown to atoms in a min- 
ute. Every man in the garrison knew this. : 

On one occasion a shell struck the ventilator and exploded so near 
the magazine that the blast of the powder burst open the door, and 
filled it with smoke. Lieutenant William Grimball and several other 
men were in the magazine at the time. Another day a shell from the 
fleet fell in the casement adjoining the shell-r-»m, setting it on fire. 
The explosion broke a hole in the partition wall between the rooms, 
and filled the shell room with so dense a smoke that it also was sup- 
posed to be on fire, and the piles of loaded shells were momentarily 
expected to prove the terrible fact by exploding singly or in concert. 
At this critical moment when the'nerves of the coolest men in the gar- 
rison were strung up to the highest pitch of excitement, and the hearts 
of the bravest beat quickly, Lieutenant Eldred Fickling (then in 
command of company F.), was ordered to “take his company into the 
shell-room, and remove the shells and cartridges.” This command was 
instantly obeyed, and the order executed without a second of hesitation. 
Could a greater proof of courage or good discipline be imagined? 

Living on the crater of a volcano that is rumbling and threatening 
to make an eruption at any instant is the only situation that can be 
compared to the position of the Regulars of the First Regiment, until 
the powder was shipped by night to Charleston. They could have 
rendered it perfectly harmless in a half hour's time, by flooding the 
magazine, and saturating the powder in the shells with water, but 
powder was too valuable in the Confederate States to be thrown away,, 
even when the lives of an entire regiment were at stake. 

Night after night they were kept busy removing the cannon and am- 
_ munition from the fort, although they were quite aware of the fact 

that at any second the powder and the shells that they were handling 
might be exploded by the constant firing of the enemy, under which 
they worked. 

All day working parties were steadily engaged in repairing the huge 
breaches made in the walls of the fort, by digging sand from the parade 
ground, and filling bags with it, that were used to stop the numerous 
gaps. Moreover, the heat was intense; the walls having become a 
compact mass of mortar and bricks, there was no ventilation, whilst an 
August sun beamed down upon their heads. The thermometer stood at 
120 degrees during the day, in the broken casemates. After the harass- 
ment and fatigue of night duty, the officers who were “ relieved” would 
lie down to rest in these “quarters,” and when they arose from their 
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unrefreshing sleep, they could actually wring the moisture from their 
garments. Yet in spite of the weariness and the danger, the buoyant 
spirit and courage of the regiment was magnificent, endless instances of 
presence of mind and cool resolution might be enumerated to prove 
this, but I will only mention one or two that recur to my memory just 
now. 

Lieutenant George Dargan was standing on the “ terre-plain” of Bat- 
tery Gregg, supervising the firing of the guns under his command, and 
wore a cap with a double facing, a shell burst near him and a fragment 
of it cut the front facing clear off. Without moving, except to raise 
his hand and reverse the cap so that his eyes might be protected by the 
other facing from the fierce glare of the sun, he coolly nodded his head 
towards the Federals and remarked, “I bet you could not do that 
again.” 

Five men were sitting in the hollow space besides a large cannon at 
Battery Wagner, and were about to eat their breakfast, when a gently 
smoking shell dropped right in between them; had it exploded, they 
would all have probably been killed in that narrow enclosure, but; 
before the tardily burning fuse could reach the powder, that it was in- 
tended to ignite, Sergeant with astonishing promptitude and 
courageous self-possession picked up the adjacent coffee pot and poured 
the contents into the vent of the shell, thus instantly extinguishing the 
fire by this simple expedient, without rising from his seat. Had he 
belonged to the English army he would certainly have received the 
Victoria cross, as a reward for his cool bravery, and for having in all 
human likelihood saved the lives of his comrades. 

Lieutenant James 8S. Heyward was writing a letter to his mother, at 
Fort Sumter ; he left his seat, crossed over to the mantle-piece to get 
his tobacco and refill his pipe, but before he could do so, down came a 
shell which smashed both chair and table to pieces. He picked up his 
letter from among the “debris,” and added this postcript. “A 300- 
pound shell has torn off the last page of my letter, so you will have to 
imagine what I wrote, as I have not time to re-write it.” 

Lieutenant John Middleton, had been on fatigue duty all night. 
When “relieved” in the morning, he threw himself upon his bed, and 
was soon sound asleep. He had placed his watch and several other 
things upon a chair besides him; suddenly an immense shell came 
crashing in, shattering the chair, bed, and every thing, and dashing 
him violently across the room. As soon as he awoke to conciousness 
and discovered the state of affairs in his apartment he picked up his 
watch, put it to his ear to ascertain if the jar had stopped the works, 
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and observed in a tone of great dissatisfaction to the friends who had 
hurried in, supposing that he had been killed, ‘Plague that shell! it 
has split my hair brush.” Of course this was an affectation of indiff- 
erence, for no man can knowingly escape, almost by a miracle, from a 
terrible death, and really remain unmoved; but even affectation may be 
admired where it evinces pluck. They all laughed at their perils, and 
took a sort of pride in making light of them. Yet I think that none 
of those soldiers who have now sobered down into middle aged men, 
and have lost their youthful exuberence of spirit, would care to go back 
and repeat their experiences at Morris Island and Fort Sumter. Many 
of those who survive still dream of the old times occasionally ; in slum- 
ber they fancy that they are lying on the well known parapet, by the 
cannon, waiting and watching for the foe; or imagine that they again 
hear the shells bursting around them. 

Colonel Alfred Rhett and the gentlemen who messed with him, had 
just sat down to dinner one day when a shell interrupted their frugal 
feast by dropping into the middle of the table, wounding several offi- 
cers, and filling the casemate with a blinding blast of powder, and a 
shower of bricks and mortar. Several individuals rushed in at once, 
to see if the commander, or any of the others had been killed; amongst 
these was Colonel Rhett’s faithful old negro servant, Dick; as soon as 
he perceived that his master had not been destroyed he proceeded to 
take a very practical view of the situation, looking with profound dis- 
gust and melancholy at the chaotic pile of rubbish composed of about 
a cart load of bricks, and the fragrants of the table, crockery, etc., he 
said slowly, shaking his head despondently. “All the dinner is gone, 
and God only knows where we are to find any more.” 

The regulars were very particular as to the good appearance of their 
guns, their dress, and everything appertaining to them; those who 
were disposed to be critical, even called them dandies. In summer 
the officers often wore as an undress uniform, white linen suits, set off 
and rendered military by their brass buttons and handsome scarlet 
“képis.” This costume was far more suited to a Southern garrison 
than the heavy padded broad-cloth regulation uniforms which they 
always were obliged to wear on parade. 

Soon after sun-rise one morning during the bombardment, Colonel 
Rhett went upon the parapet to examine through his field-glass the 
progress of the Federals works on Morris Island. He was dressed all 
in white, and standing just at the head of the steps that led up to the 
parapet, with the rays of the eastern sun striking full on his tall figure, 
and the dark piles of sand bags on either hand, he presented a fine 
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target to the Union artillerists who at once took advantage of the op- 
portunity, and sent a shell at him, he saw it coming and knew that he 
was the mark aimed at, but he would not go below to avoid the danger. 
The Federal gunners proved themselves to be expert, for the shell 
whizzed by so near, that he had to throw himself on his elbow upon 
the sand bags to escape from its direct course; seeing him bent some- 
what to the left they supposed that he was cut in two, and were quite 
astonished when a moment later he drew himself erect, and calmly con- 
tinued his inspection, with that characteristic composure under difficult 
circumstances, which helped to give tone to his regiment. The shell 
after roaring by him, fell into the parade ground where it burst with a 
tremendous report. 

Captain Harleston ceaselessly and cheerfully performed his trying 
duty through these long weeks of wearying fatigue and danger, and 
fully merited his share of the “Thanks of South Carolina, to the First 
regiment of South Carolina Regular Artillery;" and also of General 
G. T. Beaureguard’s official thanks to the same regiment. 

Bomb-proofs were constructed and then the fort was turned over to 
an infantry guard. From the 10th, July, until September 5th, Colonel 
Rhett, and the First Regiment had been fighting night and day against 
the fleet, and the land batteries of the Federals; besides the immense 
fatigue duty that they had done. Troops ammunition and provisions 
had often been carried in small boats the livelong night from Sumter to 
Morris Island, by the First Artillery, and they had taken an active 
part in all of the fighting at Battery Mitchel, Battery Wagner, and 
Battery Gregg, whilst the guns of Sumter kept up a steady unremit- 
ting fire upon the enemy's camps, assaulting columns, and working 
parties, and the fleet, until at last she stood a silent dismantled heap of 
ruins. 

Invaluable pieces of huge ordnance, shells, shot, powder, and large 
supplies of pork, flour, sugar, etc., in danger of destruction had been 
preserved by the hard work of the garrison; but a general mention 
like this can convey no adequate idea of either the severity or value 
of these extraordinary exertions of officers and men. 

The cannon having been removed Fort Sumter was no longer an 
artillery post, yet nevertheless, after the First Regiment had rested a. 
few weeks, the companies were again sent down in detachments, to act 
as infantry, and assist in garrisoning it. This regiment did hard ser- 
vice, and lost many men at Batteries Mitchel, Wagner, Gregg, Fort 
Sumter, Battery Pringle, and at Averasboro, and Bentonsville in North 
Carolina, where they acted as infantry, after the evacuation of Charleston. 
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At Bentonville ’s brigade, which preceeded the brigade of 
regulars, “broke,” and ’s regiment came rushing back right 
through their ranks, but the “colors” were ordered to the front, and 
the officers called on the men to “stand firm,” and so great was their 
courage and discipline that not one of the regulars disobeyed the com- 
mand and joined in the flight. All day they held their slight breast- 
works there, although they were heavily assaulted repeatedly, by thrice 
their numbers. They bivouaced on the battle field that night, and 
the next day the brigade received official thanks from Lieutenant- 
General Hardee, who published a complimentary order that was read 
out to the whole corps, which spoke of their “iron firmness and meas- 
ureless gallantry.” Thus did the First Regiment for the third time 
receive public thanks for its admirable conduct and devotion to duty. 

Some years after the war had ended General Hardee met one of the 
officers in New York, he shook him cordially by the hand, and then 
said to him, “You were one of the South Carolina Regulars who fought 
at Bentonville, were you not?” “ Yes,sir.” “Then you can look any 
man in the face as long as you live, for no troops ever fought better 
than you did that day.” 

It is impossible to write of Captain Harleston without dwelling 
somewhat at length upon the merits of his regiment, for he had helped 
very materially to make it what it was, by his zeal, active energy and 
example. 

On the 21st November Captain Harleston’s last term of duty at Fort 
Sumter expired, and his company was “relieved” by another. Having 
obtained a much desired furlough, he intended as soon as he was 
released, to go up to Columbia and visit his family, who were joyfully 
awaiting his arrival, after the great dangers and hardships of the past 
months. He had written to his mother, “I will be with you to-night,” 
but Colonel Elliott, who at the time was the commander of the fort, 
asked him to remain a few days longer, “until the dark nights were 
past,” he “depended so much upon Captain Harleston’s vigilance and 
ability.” Of course he readily and cheerfully acceeded to this com- 
plimentary request, as he always did to the call of every duty. It 
was destined to be the last, for to Colonel Elliott’s great regret it was 
the occasion of his death. 

My pen falters and my heart grows heavy as I record the sad fate of 
this much loved young soldier. At 4 o'clock, on the morning of Novem- 
ber 24th, 1863, a sentinel reported to him that the tide had washed aside 
some of the “ chevaux-de-frise” that protected the outside of the fort 
from an assault, and he at once proceeded to examine the condition of 
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those defences; whilst inspecting them, on the outside of Sumter, a 
shell burst near him, and he was terribly mangled. He lay there 
alone for fifteen minutes, on the wet rocks, then finding that he did 
not return, they sought for him and found him in his agony. He was 
borne into the fort that he had fought for so gallantly, and his heart’s 
blood flowed upon her stones, consecrating them by that crimson bap- 
tism. His sufferings were intense, but were endured with a fortitude 
and manfulness that astonished those who beheld him; until at last 
the end came, and he was laid to rest in his uniform, his frame having 
been too much shattered for his friends to attempt to touch him even 
after his death. 

From thence, he was taken to the little country churchyard at the 
Strawberry plantation on Cooper river, and interred beside kindred 
dust, in the flower of his youth; the pride of his family—the Chevalier 
Bayard of his regiment, ever “sans peur et sans reproche.” 

It is seldom that a man is found uniting so many qualities of the 
head and heart. He exercised a lasting influence for good upon all 
who came near him, and was admired, respected and beloved by every 
one. Brave and gentle, firm but considerate of the feelings of others, 
high-minded and modest, and a man withal to be trusted and relied 
on under every circumstance of life; these, were his characteristics. 
His death occasioned regret and sorrow all over the State, and his 
comrades deplored his loss deeply. If any of the survivors of the First 
Artillery are asked, “how was Captain Harleston regarded in your 
regiment?” the invariable reply is, ‘“‘ Harleston, was the most popular 
captain of the regiment—a universal favorite both with the officers and 
the men.” None who knew him require any testimony to assure them 
of the esteem in which he was held, but it gives me pleasure to record 
some of the observations that have been made upon him. One of his 
comrades said at the time of his death, “‘ he was the noblest man I have 
ever known.” Another officer who served in his company writes, 
“ Harleston was one who never thought of sELF where duty called, 
and his constant thoughts were for those under his charge. He was a 
Christian soldier and gentleman. I know of no higher praise.” A 
correspondent makes the following statement, “I was not intimate 
with Harleston, our duties at the fort lay in such different lines. Of 
course I knew him as a pleasant, courteous gentleman, adored of 
his men, and beloved by all of his fellow officers.” The Rev. John 
Johnson, the distinguished engineer of Fort Sumter, who was with 
Captain Harleston through the long hours of his last great sufferings, 
speaks in the following words, ‘‘ What a beautiful character that young 
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man had, so gentle and so strong. I think his death was more re- 
gretted than that of any other man whom I came in contact with during 
the war. He wasso much respected by his commanders, and so truly 
loved by his equals and subordinates.” General G. T. Beauregard 
’ testifies “he was a very gallant, and an excellent officer.” And Gene- 
ral Thomas Jordan (the Adjutant-General of General Beauregard’s 
staff), “he was an officer of distinction, and of high promise at the 
time of his death.” 

Miss Yonge, the charming English authoress, defines a hero, as “a 
man who does more than fis duty.” Captain Harleston illustrated her 
definition of that often mis-applied term, for I suppose she meant that 
a hero is a man whose spirit carries him beyond the written letter of 
the law, whose earnest zeal knows‘no limitation but that of absolute- 
self abnegation. Who reads the word duty, according to the widest in- 
terpretation, understanding it to mean fis utmost endeavor, (which no 
man can go beyond.) I was reminded of Miss Yonge’s idea by a con- 
versation between two ladies (in no way related to Captain Harleston,) 
who were speaking of his sad fate; one of them said, “at any rate he 
died in the performance of his duty, which is a nobler destiny than 
awaits most of us.” The other replied, “Ah! my dear, it was more 
than his duty.” 

Frank Harleston was not quite 24 years’ old when he fell, but he had 
lived long enough to win the thorough confidence of his superiors in 
rank, the hearts of his comrades and the gatitude of his State. 


The brave die never; 

In death they but exchange their 
Country’s arms for more— 

Their country’s heart.f 


CLAUDINE RHETT. 


+ A copy of these lines were found in Captain Harleston’s jacket pocket after his 
death ; he probably wrote them down from memory the night he was killed. 





Captain Irving and the “Steamer Convoy”’—Supplies for Prisoners, 


By Judge Roserr Ov.p. 


[We are very much indebted to Judge Ould for the following inter- 
esting and conclusive paper, in which he not only explodes the state-. 
ment about the “Steamer Convoy,” quoted in Votes and Queries of 
our June number, but gives a most valuable vindication of the Con- 
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federate Government on the whole question of supplies for prisoners. | 


In the Notes and Queries of the June number of the SourHERN 
HisTorIcAL PAPERS, after quoting from the Michigan Post and Tribune 
a statement “that, in November, 1863, the United States Government 
sent Captain Irving up the James with the steamer Convoy, laden with 
clothing and provisions for the Union soldiers at Libby and Bell Isle, 
and that the steamer Convoy returned still laden as she went, the 
Rebel scoundrels refusing to allow the goods to be delivered to the suf- 


ferers there.” I am asked to tell what I know “about the effort of the 
steamer Convoy.” 


In reply, I say that, according to the best of my recollection and be- 
lief, this is the first time I ever heard of Captain Irving or the steamer 
Convoy. It is true that many years have elapsed since the alleged 
occurrence, but yet, if it ever happened, it would be strange if I did 
not recollect something abont it. Upon reference to my correspondence 
with the Federal authorities during the war, I find no allusion to Cap- 
tain Irving or the Convoy, but I do find enough to satisfy any reason- 
able mind that any such statement, as of the date given, is an utter 
falsehood. At the risk of being tedious, I will present the action of 
the Confederate Government on this matter of the contribution of cloth- 
ing and provisions from the North to Federal prisoners confined in the 
South. Only one of the letters produced in this communication has 
been heretofore published, to-wit: that of January 24th, 1864. 

For a long time previous to November, 1863, food and clothing had 
been sent by flag of truce boats from the North to City Point, then the 
headquarters of exchange, and there received and delivered over to the 
parties to whom they were consigned. Sometimes such food and cloth- 
ing were directed to individual parties, and sometimes to Federal 
prisoners generally, or to Federal prisoners confined at some particular 
prison. These consignments multiplied to such an extent, that, at the — 
instance of the Federal authorities, General Neal Dow, then a prisoner 
at the Libby, was appointed to take charge of them and distribute 
them. General Dowe having proved very inefficient in this matter, 
and having availed himself of his parole to do things which were against 
the word of honor which he had given, I notified the Federal authorities 
on the 16th November, 1863, that Colonel A. Von Schrader, Inspector- 
General of Fourteenth Army Corps, Colonel Cesnola, Fourth New 
York Cavalry, and Lieutenant-Colonel I. F. Boyd, Quartermaster 
Twentieth Army Corps, had been appointed as members of the Board 
to superintend the distribution of supplies, of which there was then a 
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large supply on hand. These officers were given such a parole as would 
enable them to discharge the duty with efficiency, with full liberty to 
report their proceedings to their own government. While this state of 
affairs was in existence, it was ascertained that false and unjust accusa- 
tions against the Confederate authorities were industriously circulated 
at the North in respect to the distribution of these supplies. This at 
length became such a grievance, that on November 18th, 1863, I ad- 
dressed the following letter to Brigadier-General S. A. Meredith, then 
Federal Agent of Exchange, in answer to a letter of General Hitch- 
cock, forwarded to me: 


CoNFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
: War DEPARTMENT, 
Ricumonp, VaA., JVov. 18th 1863. 


Brigadier-General 8. A. Meredith, 
Agent of Exchange : 


Sir,—The letter of General Hitchcock has been received. Until the 
Confederate authorities appeal to be relieved “from the obligation to 
treat prisoners of war according to the laws of civilized warfare,” or 
offer as “an explanation or excuse” for insufficient food that supplies 
have not been forwarded by your government, it is entirely unnecessary 
to discuss what will be the views of your authorities in either con- 
tingency. 

Statements most infamously false have recently been made and cir- 
culated at the North by persons whose calling should have imposed a 
respect for truth, which their own personal honor seems to have failed 
to secure. Our regulations require that prisoners shall receive the 
same rations as soldiers in the field. Such your prisoners have re- 
ceived, and will continue to receive. Do you ask more? If so, what 
do you demand? We recognize in the fullest form our obligation to 
treat your prisoners with humanity, and to serve them with the same 
food, in quantity and quality, as is given to our own soldiers. If the 
supply is scanty, you have only to blame the system of warfare you 
have waged against us. There is nothing in the action of the Confed- 
erate Government which gives any sort of countenance to the charge of 
cruelty or inhumanity to your prisoners. In the first place, we have 
importuned you to agree to a fair and honest proposition which would 
secure the release of all of them. When that was rejected, you have 
been permitted to send, without stint or limitation, all kinds of 
supplies to them. General Hitchcock requests that the prisoners 
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now in our hands be returned to your lines. This is not accom- 
panied with any proposition to release our prisoners now in your 
hands: so far from that being the case, he promises “to continue 
‘to supply food and clothing as heretofore” to such. General Hitch- 
cock need not have urged you to “lose no time in communicating” 
his letter.” No degree of haste would have secured the assent of the 
Confederate authorities to a proposition so flagrantly unequal. We are 
ready to relieve your Government from the burthen of supplying “ food 
and clothing as heretofore” to our people in your hands, and if they 
are sent to us, yours shall be returned to you, the excess on one side 
or the other to be on parole. I hope you will urge upon General 
Hitchcock the acceptance of this proposition “as due to the most 
solemn consideration in the face of the civilized world.” We are con- 
tent that the “ civilized world” should draw its own conclusions when 
it contrasts the two offers. I will thank you to forward this communi- 
cation to General Hitchcock, or inform him that the Confederate au- 
thorities decline to accept his proposition. 
Respectfully, &c., 
Ro. OvLp, 
Agent of Exchange. 


It was hoped that this protest would have the effect of preventing 
any further trouble in that direction. But such was not the case. 
The misrepresentation increased instead of diminishing, until at length 
the directions which were put upon the packages were insults to the 
Confederate authorities. In addition, the Confederate authorities were 
charged at the North with the confiscation of the stores, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the officers named receipted for them and forwarded 
the receipts to their government. 

The Confederate authorities were unwilling to allow this state of 
affairs to continue, and accordingly I wrote on the 11th December, 
1863, the following letter to the Federal Agent of Exchange: 


CoNFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
December 11th 1863. 
Brigadier-General §. A. Meredith, 
Agent of Exchange: 

Sir,—As the assent of the Confederate Government to the transmis- 
sion by your authorities and people, of food and clothing to the prison- 
ers at Richmond and elsewhere, has been the subject of so much 
misconstruction and misrepresentation, and has been made the occasion 
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of so much vilification and abuse, I am directed to inform you that no 
more will be allowed to be delivered at City Point. The clothing and 
provisions already received will be devoted to the use of your prisoners. 
When that supply is exhausted, they will receive the same rations as 


our soldiers in the field. 
Respectfully, &c., 
Ro. Ovutp, 


Agent of Exchange. 


No further supplies were sent from the North for some time. But 
the Confederate Government anxious that some fair, proper and recip- 
rocal plan for the relief of prisoners on both sides should be adopted, 
directed me to bring the matter to the attention of the Federal au- 
thorities, which I did on January 24th, 1864, in the following letter: 


CoNFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Ricumonp, Va., January 24, 1864. 


Major-General E. A. Hitchcock, 
Agent of Exchange : 

Sir,—In view of the present difficulties attending the exchange and 
release of prisoners, I propose that all such on each side shall be at- 
tended by a proper number of their own surgeons, who under rules 
to be established, shall be permitted to take charge of their health and 
comfort. I also propose that these surgeons shall act as commissaries, 
with power to receive and distribute such contributions of money, food, 
clothing and medicines as may be forwarded for the relief of the pris- 
oners. I further propose that these surgeons shall be selected by their 
own government, and that they shall have full liberty at any and all 
times, through the agents of Exchange, to make reports not only of 
their own acts but of any matters relating to the welfare of the 


prisoners. 
Respectfully, &c., &c., 
Ro. Ov, 


Agent of Exchange. 


To this letter I never received any reply. I brought it several times 
both verbally and in writing to the attention of the Federal au- 
thorities, but without avail. It was perhaps too just and humane to 
be formally declined, and therefore resort was had to silence. I have 
always believed that the reciprocity feature of the proposal prevented 
its acceptance. 
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Deliveries of food and clothing, except perhaps in the case now and 
then of individual prisoners, practically ceased after this date, until 
‘October, 1864, when, on the 6th day of that month, I varied the form 
of the proposal of January 24th, hoping that the modification would 
receive the approval of the Federal authorities, especially as the num- 
ber of prisoners on both sides had greatly increased, and the Con- 
federate resources had been more than correspondingly diminished. On 
the 6th of October, 1864, I wrote the following letter : 


CoNFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
RicHMOND, VIRGINIA, October 6th, 1864. 


Major John E. Mulford, 
Assistant Agent of Exchange : 


Sir,—As it appears to be more than probable that a large number of 
prisoners will be held in captivity by both belligerents during the 
coming winter, the cause of humanity to which, though foes, we all 
owe a common allegiance, demands that some measure should be 
adopted for the relief of such as are held by either party. To that 
end I propose that each government shall have the privilege of for- 
warding for the use and comfort of such of its prisoners as are held by 
the other necessary articles of food and clothing. The manner of their 
distribution, with all proper safeguards, can be agreed upon in the 
future. A fair reciprocity is only asked. The articles that can be 
mutually sent can also be made the subject of agreement. I propose 
that each may send necessary clothing, and blankets, and rations of 
meat, bread, coffee, sugar, tobacco, pickles and vinegar. 


I would suggest that the receipt of the stores, and their distribution 
amongst the prisoners for whom they are intended, might be authenti- 
cated by the certificate of the senior officer at the respective camps or 
depots. 

In order to carry out this arrangement with effectiveness, it would be 
necessary that we should make purchases outside the limits of the Con- 
federate States, and then ship them to one of your ports. It would be 
impracticable to send the stores by your flag of truce boats. 

Of course the supplies referred to, in this communication, are to be 
considered as being in addition to such rations as are furnished by the 
government which has the prisoners in custody. Neither belligerent is 
to be discharged from the obligation of feeding and clothing the prison- 
ers in its charge. 
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This is a matter of such grave importance, that I sincerely trust an: 
early and favorable response will be made. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 





Ro. Ovuxp, 
Agent of Exchange. 


A copy of this letter was sent on the 7th October to Secretary 
Stanton. 


It seems that these letters were forwarded to General Grant, and he 
communicated with General Lee on October 19th, 1864, who replied 
with the following letter on the 19th: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NoRTHERN VA., 
19th October, 1864. 
Tneutenant-General U.S. Grant, 
Commanding Armies of the United States : 


General—I have received your letter of the 18th instant ac-. 
companying letters from Judge Ould, Commissioner of Exchange of 
prisoners on the part of the Confederate States, and the Honorable E. 
M. Stanton, Secretary of War, and Lieutenant-Colonel Mulford, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Exchange of United States. I understand your 
letter to be an acceptance of the general proposition submitted by 
Judge Ould for the relief of the prisoners held by both parties, and 
shall transmit it to him that arrangements may be made for carrying 
it into effect. The necessary details will be submitted to you through 
Colonel Mulford for agreement. In order to simplify the matter and 
to remove, so far as possible, causes of complaint, I suggest that the 
articles sent by either party should be confined to those necessary for 
the comfort and health of the prisoners, and that the officer selected 
from among them to receive and distribute the articles, should be given 
only such a parole while so engaged, as to afford him the necessary 
facilities to attend properly to the matter. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 


(Signed) R. E. Lzx, General. 


From this date, after an interruption of nearly eight months, de- 
liveries of food and clothing to prisoners on both sides were made, con- 
tinuing until nearly the close of the war. I deem it proper to repeat 
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that during the period of interruption, the Confederate proposal of 
January 24th, 1864, was before the Federal authorities, and its accept- 
ance continuously urged. 

As the last agreement concerning supplies related only to such as 
were sent by the respective governments, in the interest of humanity 
I sought to extend the agreement to supplies contributed by individuals, 
and accordingly on the 25th November, 1864, I addressed the following 
letter to the Federal Agent of Exchange. 


Ricumonp, VA., November 25th, 1864. 


Ineutenant-Colonel Jno. E. Mulford, 
Assistant Agent of Exchange : 


Sir,—Since the recent agreement allowing supplies to be sent by the 
respective governments, it seems to me that it would be proper that 
any restrictions heretofore existing on either side, relating to contribu- 
tions to prisoners, should be removed. If I am correctly informed, per- 
sons at the North, unless they were near relations of sick prisoners, 
have not been allowed since the 10th of August last, to send supplies 
to Confederate officers and men in your custody. I also understand 
that the prisoners have not been permitted to make purchases except 
of the most limited character, and then only from sutlers. Some doubt 
has also been entertained by our people, whether money sent to our 
prisoners at the North is delivered to them. The Confederate authori- 
ties are entirely willing that your prisoners confined here, shall, in ad- 
dition to Government or State supplies, receive any contributions sent 
by private individuals, either North or South, and also whatever sums 
of money may be sent to them to be expended in accordance with hu- 
mane and proper prison regulations. Will your Government not agree 
to the same? I will thank you for an early reply. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ro. Ovnp, 
Agent of Exchange. 


Under the plan thus adopted Government supplies were consigned to 
officers of the respective parties, those representing the Confederate 
authorities at the North being Generals Trimble and Beale, and those 
representing the Federal authorities at the South being General Hays 
and Colonel Wild. All these officers were granted paroles to enable 
them more efficiently to discharge their duties. The goods sent were 
invoiced in duplicate, and one of the invoices signed by the proper 
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officer and returned to his Government. In this way it was conclusively 
shown that the goods sent were received. The reports made from time 
to time by the receiving officers, showed how and when they were dis- 
tributed. 

From this narration it very clearly appears that no food or clothing 
on board the steamer Convoy, or any other steamer, was refused in 
November, 1863.- But the correspondence herein produced not only 
shows that fact, but fully explains the attitude of the Confederate States 
on the question of supplies to prisoners, and if it does no other service, 
will at least show to our people that the charges of inhumanity against 
the Confederate Government in this respect are entirely unfounded. 

I am unable to furnish the replies of the Federal authorities to such 
of the letters as were answered. They are on file, however, at Wash- 


ington, and will verify what I have stated. 
Ro. OvuLp. 





Sketch of the Third Battery of Maryland Artillery. 


By Captain W. L. Rirrer. 


It was the fortune of the Third Maryland Artillery to serve in a field 
widely separated from that on which other Maryland commands won 
their laurels. With the exception of a small body which was for a 
short time at Charleston, South Carolina, during the summer of 1862, 
and of Colonel J. Lyle Clark’s battalion, which served for a while in 
Tennessee, the military life of all other Maryland organizations was 
spent east of the Alleghany mountains, and none saw service beyond 
the limits of Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland. The Third Mary- 
land Artillery, however, played its part in a wider theatre, and had a 
more varied experience. Its history has much in it that is novel. Com- 
bats with gunboats on the Mississippi, captures of transports, victories 
over iron-clads, and participation in the operations: at Vicksburg, &c., 
follow upon and relieve the recital of its adventures among the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee and the open fields of Kentucky. 

On the 24th of October, 1861, Henry B. Latrobe, eldest son of John 
H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, together with John B. Rowan, William T. 
Patten, William L. Ritter, and other Marylanders, then at Richmond, 
Virginia, began vigorous measures for recruiting a company of artillery. 
The first-named gentleman was already authorized to organize such a 
command, to be composed chiefly of Marylanders, and to be known as 
the Third Maryland Artillery—the company of Captain Snowden An- 
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drews being the first, and the Baltimore Light Artillery the second. 
The rendezvous was at Ashland, whither recruits were conveyed as fast 
as enrolled. The company was ordered to Camp Dimmock for instruc- 
tion on the 4th of November. 

On the 15th Lieutenant H. A. Steuart left for Maryland to obtain 
medical supplies and raise recruits for the Third Maryland Artillery, 
but was captured at Millstone Landing, on the Patuxent river. He 
was imprisoned in the Old Capitol at Washington, and was there killed 
while attempting to make his escape, about a year after. Such are the 
fortunes of war. 

On the 4th of December the company was ordered to Camp Lee, at 
the New Fair Grounds, two miles from the city, where more comfort- 
able winter quarters were obtained. Nothing of importance here broke 
upon the routine of camp life. Among the recruits who were constantly 
coming in was Albert T. Emory, of Maryland, also a relative of General 
Emory, of the United States army. 

The company was mustered into the Confederete States service as 
the Third Maryland Artillery, on January the 14th, 1862, to serve 
during the war. The following is the list of the officers at that time : 


Captain, Henry B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, Md.; Senior First Lieu- 
tenant, Ferdinand O. Claiborne, of New Orleans, La.; Junior First Lieu- 
tenant, John B. Rowan, of Elkton, Cecil county, Md.; Second Lieuten- 
ant, William T. Patten, of Port Deposit, Cecil county, Md.; Orderly 
Sergeant, William L. Ritter, of Carroll county, Md.; Quarter-Master's 
Sergeant, Albert T. Emory, of Queen Anne’s county, Md; First Bat- 
tery Sergeant, James M. Buchanan, Jr., of Baltimore county, Md; 
Second Battery Sergeant, John P. Hooper, of Cambridge, Md.; Third 
Battery Sergeant, Ed. H. Langley, of Georgia; Fourth Battery Ser- 
geant, Thomas D. Giles, of Delaware; Battery Surgeon, Dr. J. W. 
Franklin, of Virginia. 

The company consisted of ninety-two men, exclusive of the com- 
missioned officers. Of the former, about twenty were from Maryland, 
and ten from Washington or its vicinity. 

The battery consisted of two six-pounder smooth-bores, two twelve- 
pounder howitzers, and there were afterwards added two three-inch 
iron rifle pieces. 

TO THE WEST. 


On the 4th of February, 1862, the battery was ordered to report at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and arrived there on the 11th. It was quartered 
first at Temperance Hall, and afterward at the vacated residence of 
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Mrs. Swan, on Main street. The somewhat famous Brownlow was 
then under confinement as a State prisoner, at his own residence, and a 
detachment of the company was detailed to guard his premises from 
depredation. The Maryland command was selected for this duty, on 
account of the strict discipline enforced by Captain Latrobe; and a de- 
tachment under Lieutenant Claiborne, which soon after guarded 
Brownlow to the depot on his way North, received a very complimen- 
tary notice from him, in a book he subsequently wrote concerning his 
experiences in the South. 

On the 24th of February, two guns were sent to Cumberland Gap, 
under command of Captain Latrobe and Lieutenant Patten. When, 
on the lst of March, Captain Latrobe returned, Lieutenant Claiborne 
was sent to command the section. On the 16th of March a brigade, 
consisting of the Twentieth and Twenty-third Alabama, Vaughn's 
Third Tennessee, and two guns of the Third Maryland, under Captain 
Latrobe and Lieutenant Rowan—the whole commanded by Brigadier- 
General Leadbetter—made an expedition to Clinch river. The river 
was first reached at Clinton, whence the brigade continued forty miles 
down the valley to Kingston, reaching this point about the 28th. 
Thence on the next day a detachment, with one gun, accompanied 
General Leadbetter to Wattsburg, where they surprised and captured 
twenty-one bushwhackers. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Rowan had been ordered to repair to Knox- 
ville, to command the detachment left there in March; and on the 
14th of April Captain Latrobe himself returned, leaving Serjeant 
Ritter in command of the section. Lieutenant Rowan presently came 
back, with orders to proceed immediately to Lenoir Station, eighteen 
miles distant, and there to take the train for Chattanooga, to meet the 
enemy reported to be marching on that place. It proved to be a false 
alarm, and the battery marched back to Knoxville, where the right 
section, which had just returned from Cumberland Gap, was found 
encamped. 

During the stay of the right section at the gap, the enemy had 
assaulted the Confederate works during a heavy snow storm. The 
firing was kept up all day, with no loss to the battery but a caison 
damaged by a Federal shell. In the evening the enemy withdrew, 
having been repulsed in every assault. 

On May Ist, Holmes Erwin was appointed Junior-Second Lieutenant 
of the battery (having furnished twenty-five Tennessee recruits), and 
it was made a six-gun battery. Accordingly two more guns were 
about this time received from Richmond. 
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On the 11th, orders were received to join Brigadier-General Rey- 
nold’s brigade, at Clinton, Tennessee. This brigade consisted of the- 
Thirty-sixth, Thirty-ninth, and Forty-third Georgia, and Thirty-ninth 
North Carolina regiments. On information that the enemy was ap- 
proaching, the brigade proceeded on the 20th to Big Creek Gap, but 
no enemy was found. A call being made for volunteers to reconnoitre 
the front, Lieutenant Claiborne and Serjeant Ritter responded, and 
mounting their horses, proceeded to climb the mountain for a suitable 
post of observation; but were soon compelled to dismount and proceed 
on foot, the way being blocked up by fallen trees. After great diffi- 
culty they reached the summit. 

The day was bright and clear. Looking southward from their posi- 
tion on the loftiest point of the Cumberland mountains, the scene pre- 
sented to their view was one of transcendent grandeur. Bathed in 
brilliant sunlight, peak rose above peak, till vision was lost in the far 
distance. Immediately beneath, the rich and verdant valley lay dis- 
played in surpassing beauty, exhibiting no sign of smoking camp fires, 
or other evidences of an enemy's presence. With some reluctance the 
two observers withdrew, to report to General Reynolds the result of 
their reconnoissance. 

Again on the 6th of June, the brigade proceeded to Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and thence to Morristown and Loudon, in the same State. 
After a few days a march was made to Blain’s Cross Roads, where the 
brigade remained till the lst of August, 1862. 

The camp here was called “Camp Hatton,” in honor of General R. 
Hatton, who was killed near Richmond in June of the same year. 
During this encampment the battery received fifty recruits from 
Georgia. 

The next movement was to Tazewell, in East Tennessee, where the 
enemy was met, defeated, and driven back to Cumberland Gap. On 
the night of the 16th inst., General Reynolds advanced within four 
miles of the Gap, driving in the outposts of the enemy and seizing a 
range of hills on their front. This position was maintained till the 
23d, when General Reynolds received orders from General E. Kirby 
Smith to march by way of Roger’s Gap and Cumberland, Ford and join 
him in Kentucky. 

Richmond, Ky., was reached two days after the Confederate victory 
at that place. The enemy had suffered the loss of all their artillery 
and baggage wagons, and the capture of their whole infantry force. 

In the subsequent march through Kentucky to the Ohio river, Rey- 
nold’s brigade overtook Smith’s advance, and the Third Maryland was. 
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the first to enter Lexington. They were greeted on all sides with ex- 
clamations of joy and welcome. Great quantities of clothing which 
had been captured were turned over to the Marylanders and others. 
The command proceeded thence to Covington, opposite Cincinnati; the 
whole movement being intended as a feint, to draw troops from Louis- 
‘ville, on which General Bragg was advancing. 

The Confederate advance was ordered back to Georgetown on the 
1lth of September, and on the 3d of October, at Big Eagle Creek, near 
Frankfort, there was a review of Reynolds's brigade by General E. 
Kirby Smith. When, on the 4th, Governor Hawes was inaugurated 
Military Governor of Kentucky, at Frankfort, the Third Maryland 
Artillery was selected to fire the honorary salute of fourteen guns. 
That night, however, Frankfort was evacuated, and Kirby Smith retired 
toward Harrodsburg. The battle of Perryville was followed by Bragg’s 
withdrawal to Tennessee, and the Maryland battery returned to Knox- 
ville via Cumberland Gap, where needed repairs were received. On 
the retreat, Reynolds's brigade closed the Confederate rear. While at 
Knoxville a court martial was convened, of which Lieutenant Rowan 
-served as judge advocate. 





Notes and Queries. 


(From the Free Trader.]} 
Sherman in Atlanta. 


“Tt isa remarkable fact that while the male natives of the South 
have ceased to bear animosity toward the grim old warrior who left a 
black souvenir of Georgia forty miles wide and 300 long, the women, 
on the contrary, will never forget that Sherman burned their homes, 
and they uniformly refuse to regard him as anything else than an in- 
vader, “and a despoiler.”—Cincinnati Commercial. 


The women of the South would be lost to all decency and self-respect 
if they ever should look upon Sherman as anything else than an in- 
vader, despoiler and brigand. Sherman went beyond his legitimate 
duties to tyranize over helpless women and children; he went out of 
his way to exercise heartless cruelty. Sherman ordered the women and 
‘children in Atlanta to leave their homes within five days. The Mayor 
of the city appealed to Sherman for mercy, representing in piteous 
language the “ woe, the horror, the suffering, not to be described by 
‘words, which the execution of that order would inflict on helpless 
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women and children.” Sherman replied in these words: “I give full 
credit to your statements of the distress that will be occasioned by it, 
and yet I shall not revoke my order, because my orders are not de- 
signed to meet the humanities of the case.” 

At the end of five days the women and children of Atlanta were ex- 
pelled from their houses and driven from the city, and before they had 
passed into the Confederate lines, they were robbed by the Federal 
officers and soldiers who were sent to guard them, of the few articles 
they had been permitted to take with them. 

The Commercial complains that Sherman was not banquetted at 
Atlanta. Had Sherman possessed the decency of a well-bred dog, he 
would never have shown himself in Atlanta after the atrocities he there 
committed, 


A Northern view of the Prison Question. 


Colonel John F, Mines, a well-known journalist, delivered a lecture 
in Utica on “ Life in a Richmond Prison,” in the course of which he said : 
\_ “Heretofore a large portion of the Radical orator’s method of firing 
the northern heart, lay in the plea of so-called barbarities on the part 
of the Confederates to their prisoners of war. Whenever a southern 
congressman rises in his seat to speak in behalf of his constituents, the 
ery of “rebel brigadier” is raised, and when a street fight occurs in 
Vicksburg or New Orleans, there is a cry of “ barbarities,” and an echo 
of “Andersonville.” That one word “Andersonville,” has been as 
effective as was the sweet word, “ Mesopotamia,” wher it fell from the 
lips of Whitfield the preacher. The key to Confederate treatment of 
the Federal prisoners was found in the fact that they had very little 
for themselves, and gave the best they had to their prisoners. While 
the northern officer in the Richmond prison had his baker's bread 
three times a day, and his meat twice a day, the Confederate sentinel 
had only fis corn cake and molasses, varied by a little meat occa- 
sionally. If the northern officer in-his quarters felt the rude blasts of 
winter, his sentinel, clad in thin homespun, shivered like a leaf as the 
keen wind swept through his slight rags, and held out skeleton hands 
to the fire. Their blankets were taken from their beds at home, worn 
by use, and some of the officers carried a little roll of carpet in lieu of 
other covering. This was the spirit of the south. The officer of our 
guard, a Georgian, once exhibited to the speaker, with pardonable pride, 
a sword he had put together from a scythe-blade, with sheepskin scab- 
bard, and handle of southern oak. The men were terribly in earnest. 
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and ready to make any and all sacrifices. They expected their prison- 
ers to do the same, and thought it no wrong that a prisoner should go 
without the dainties they could not afford. The hospital service was 
reasonably well performed. Quinine and some other medicines were 


worth their weight in gold at times, and surgeons had to work as best © 


they could. The mortality was never greater in the prisoners’ hospital 
than in those of the service. This I know from frequent visits to the 
hospitals. Such visits were frequently allowed by the Confederates, 
and in one case permission was given to attend a funeral of one of the 
more distinguished of the Federal prisoners. 


A Federal soldier's opinion of Stonewall Jackson. 


“M. Quad,” in some very fair and unusually accurate sketches which 
he has been writing in the Detroit Pree Press, says: 

In these sketches Stonewall Jackson’s battles have been taken in 
reverse. We found him first on the blood-stained field of Antietam— 
almost at the close of his career, instead of at the beginning. The 
world knows how he fought there. We found him at Kernstown fight- 
ing one to four—fighting, falling back, grimly giving way to fight again. 
We saw him strike the Federal armies right and left in the Valley, and 
fill Washington with white faces. We found him at Fredericksburg 
on Lee's right; at Chancellorsville in Hooker's rear; at Manassas be- 
hind Pope, on his flank, in his front. We have found him at Gaines’s 
Mill. Fate waited for him before striking a last blow. It was the 
hammer in his grasp which shattered the Federal position. Without 
him Longstreet and Hill would have been pressed back, routed, anni- 
hilated. 

A Christian in faith—a child in his sympathies—a General who cared 
not for the world’s admiration so much as for the comfort of any single 
man who followed him in his wonderful marches. He had the courage 
of a lion and the heart of awoman. The pomp and glitter of war were 
not for him. His banners grew old and faded and shot-torn. His 
legions grew ragged and foot-sore and weary. No matter who hesi- 
tated, Jackson advanced. Fierce in the heat of battle, because it was 
his duty to kill. When the roar of cannon died away the groans of the 
wounded reached a heart which had a throb for every groan. 

Partisans may keep their bitterness of heart, but the world has 
spoken. The man whom they hate died forgiving all. Struck down 
at Chancellorsville, amid the roar of battle, he was removed to die 
amid the softest peace. Strong men wept like children when they saw 
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that his last hour had come; but if they had a feeling of revenge down 
under their sorrow, he had none. With malice toward none—with for- 
givenees for all, his life went out as his pale lips whispered : 

“ Let us cross over the river and rest under the shade of the trees!” 


Did General L. A. Armistead fight on the Federal side at first Ma- 


nassas 2? 


In our last issue we pronounced General Doubbleday’s statement in 
reference to this gallant soldier “ without the shadow of foundation,” and 
we are collecting the most conclusive proofs, which we will hereafter sub- 
mit. Meantime we refer the reader to Colonel Preston Johnston’s “ Life 
of Albert Sidney Johnston” (pp. 279, 280, 282, and 291), where it is 
shown that Armistead was in Califonia when the war broke out—that 
he promptly resigned his commission as Major in the United States 
army—that he joined General Albert Sidney Johnston and his party 
in their perilous overland journey to Texas—that he bore his full share 
of the hardships and dangers which those noble patriots encountered 
in order to reach the Confetleracy and tender their swords to the land 
that gave them birth—and that having left Los Angeles on the 16th of 
June, 1861, and arrived at Mesilla on the 28th of July, it was as much 
a physical impossibility that Armistead could have been at Manassas 
on the 21st of July, as tt was a moral impossibility that a man of his 
sentiments and his high sense \of honor, could have drawn his sword 
against his native Virginia. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





Oxtp Numsers of our Papers—especially for the latter part of 1877 and the 
early part of 1878—are desired at this office, and we will be glad to exchange 
subscriptions for the current year or future years for them. 





Our TERMS ARE $3,00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE; but we have not been enforcing 
them of late as rigidly as formerly, and the result is that we now have several 
hundred dollars due us which we very much need. 

We will again send bills to delinquents, and beg that they will make prompt 
response and relieve us of wasting more postage in trying to collect our dues 
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Lir— MEMBERSHIPs, and annual memberships, are still earnestly desired, and 
we beg our friends to help us, as they may be able to secure them. 

Cannot each subscriber send us at least one new one? And cannot some of our 
annual members become Life members, and gladden us with the fee ($50,) before 
the Ist of August? 





Ovr Sets or Back VoLumEs are not, of course, inexhaustible, and we would 
advise those desiring them to send their orders at once, lest they may miss a full set. 





PROMINENT ACTORs in our great struggle for constitutional freedom owe it alike 
to the cause, their comrades, and themselves, to put in shape for the future his- 
torian what they know about it, and we know of no better way to do this than by 
using the pages of our PAPERs. 

We are glad to be able to announce that we begin in our next a series of papers 
by that gallant old veteran, General William Smith, of Virginia, who gives in 
most entertaining style some of his Reminiscences of the War. 





. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SOLDIER LIFE IN THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. By Cast- 
tos McCarty, Private Second Company Richmond Howitzers. With illas- 
trations by W. L, Sheppard, Lieutenant Richmond Howitzers. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the early appearance of this inside view 
of soldier life, written by the facile pen of ‘‘ one of them,” and illustrated by an 
artist, who has won a world-wide reputation, and who brings to this work the 
enthusiasm of an eye witness and active participant in the scenes he will portray. 

The following Table of Contents will give some idea of the interest and value 
of the book : 

CHapter 1.—A Voice from the Ranks; 2. The Outfit Modified; 3. Romantic 
Ideas Dissipated; 4. On The March; 5. Cooking and Eating; 6. Comforts, Con- 
veniences and Consolations; 7. Fun and Fury on the Field of Battle; 8, Im- 
provised Infantry ; 9. “ Brave Survivors” Homeward Bound; 10. Soldiers Trans- 
formed; 11. Camp Fires of the Boys in Gray; 12. The Battle Flag. 

With such material, written up in Mr. McCarthy’s graphic style, and illnstrated 
by Sheppard's inimitable pencil, we predict that the book will be one of varied 
interest, and that it will command a wide sale. It will be sold for $1.50 per copy 
—payable on the delivery of the book—and as it will be sold by subscription, we 
advise our readers to send their orders at once to the publishers—C. McCarthy & 
Co., 916 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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